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CHAPTER XIII. 


ANT’ ILARIO could not 
realise that the course of 
events had been brought 
to a standstill at the very 
moment when his passions 
were roused to fury. He 
could not fight Gouache for 
the present and Corona was 
so ill that he could not see 
Had he wished to visit her, the old- 





her. 
fashioned physican would probably have for- 
bidden him to do so, but in reality he was 
glad to be spared the emotions of a meeting 
which must necessarily be inconclusive. His 
first impulse had been to take her away from 
Rome and force her to live alone with him 


in the mountains. He felt that no other 
course was open to him, for he knew that in 
spite of all that had happened he could not 
bear to live without her, and yet he felt 
that he could no longer suffer her to come 
and go in the midst of society, where she 
must necessarily often meet the man she 
had chosen to love. Nor could he keep her 
in Rome and at the same time isolate her as 
he desired todo. If the world must talk, 
he would rather not be where he could hear 
what it said. The idea of a sudden journey, 
terminating in the gloomy fortress of Sara- 
cinesca, was pleasant to his humour. The 
old place was ten times more grim and 
dismal in winter than in summer, and in his 
savage mood he fancied himself alone with 
his wife in the silent halls, making her feel 
the enormity of what she had done while 
jealously keeping her a prisoner at his 
mercy. 
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But her illness had put a stop to his plans 
for her safety, while the revolution had 
effectually interfered with the execution of 
his vengeance upon Gouache. He could 
find no occupation which might distract his 
mind from the thoughts that beset him, and 
no outlet for the restless temper that carved 
some sort of action, no matter what, as the 
expression of what he suffered. He and his 
father met in silence at their meals, and 
though Giovanni felt that he had the old 
man’s full sympathy, he could not bring 
himself to speak of what was nearest to his 
heart. He remembered that his marriage 
had been of his own seeking, and his pride 
kept him from all mention of the catastrophe 
by which his happiness had been destroyed. 
Old Saracinesca suffered in his own way 
almost as much as his son, and it was 
fortunate that he was prevented from seeing 
Corona at that time, for it is not probable 
that he would have controlled himself had 
he been able to talk with her alone. When 
little Orsino was brought in to them, the 
two men looked at each other, and while the 
younger bit his lip and suppressed all out- 
ward signs of his agony, the tears more than 
once stole into the old prince’s eyes so that 
he would turn away and leave the room., 
Then Giovanni would take the child upon 
his knee and look at it earnestly until the 
little thing was frightened and held out 
its arms to its nurse, crying to be taken 
away. Thereupon Sant’ Hario’s mood grew 
more bitter than before, for he: was foolish 
enough to believe that the child had a 
natural antipathy for him, and would grow 
up to hate the sight of its father. Those 
were miserable days, never to be forgotten, 
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and each morning and evening brought 
worse news of Corona’s state, until it was 
clear, even to Giovanni, that she was 
dangerously ill. The sound of voices grew 
rare in the Palazzo Saracinesca and the ser- 
vants moved noiselessly about at their work, 
oppressed by the sense of coming disaster, 
and scarcely speaking to each other. 

San Giacinto came daily to make inquiries 
and spent some time with the two unhappy 
men without wholly understanding what 
was passing. He was an astute man, but 
not possessed of the delicacy of feeling 
whereby real sympathy sometimes reaches 
the truth by its own intuitive reasoning. 
Moreover, he was wholly ignorant of having 
played a very important part in bringing 
about the troubles which now beset Casa 
Saracinesca. No one but himself knew how. 
he had written the note that had caused 
such disastrous results, and he had no 
intention of confiding his exploit to any one 
of his acquaintance. He had of course not 
been able to ascertain whether the desired 
effect had been produced, for he did not 
know at what church the meeting between 
Faustina and Gouache was to take place, 
and he was too cunning to follow her as a 
spy when he had struck so bold a blow at 
her affection for the artist-soldier. His 
intellect* was keen, but his experience had 
not been of a high order, and he naturally 
thought that she would reason as he had 
reasoned himself, if she chanced to see him 
while -she was waiting for the man she 
loved. She knew that he was to marry her 
sister; and that he might therefore be 
supposed to disapprove of an affair which 
could only lead to a derogatory match for 
herself, and he had therefore carefully ab- 
stained from following her on that Sunday 
morning when she had met Anastase. 

Nevertheless he could see that something 
had occurred in his cousin’s household which 
was beyond his comprehension, for Corona’s 
illness was not alone enough to account for 
the manner of the Saracinesca. It is a social 
rule in Italy that a person suffering from any 
calamity must be amused, and San Giacinto 
used what talents he possessed in that 
direction, doing all he could to make the 
time hang less heavily on Giovanni’s hands. 
He made a point of gathering all the news 
of the little war in order to repeat it in 
minute detail to his cousins. He even 
prevailed upon Giovanni to walk with him 
sometimes in the middle of the day, and 
Sant’ Ilario seemed to take a languid interest 
in the barricades erected at the gates of the 
city, and in the arrangemen‘s for maintain- 
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ing quiet within the walls. Rome presented 
a strange aspect in those days. All who 
were not Romans kept their national flags 
permanently hung from their windows, as 
a sort of protection in case the mob should 
rise, or in the event of the Garibaldians 
suddenly seizing the capital. Patrols marched 
everywhere about the streets, and mounted 
gendarmes were stationed at the corners of 
the principal squares and at intervals along 
the main thoroughfares. Strange to say 
the numerous flags and uniforms that were 
to be seen produced an air of festivity 
strongly at variance with the actual state 
of things, and belied by the anxious expres- 
sions visible in the faces of the inhabitants. 
All these sights interested San Giacinto, 
whose active temperament made him very 
much alive to what went on around him, 
and even Giovanni thought less of his great 
sorrow when he suffered himself to be led 
out of the house by his cousin. 

When at last it was known that the 
French troops were on their way from Civita 
Vecchia, the city seemed to breathe more 
freely. General Kanzler, the commander-in- 
chief of the Pontifical forces, had done all 
that was humanly possible to concentrate 
his little army, and the arrival of even a 
small body of Frenchmen made it certain 
that Garibaldi could be met with a fair 
chance of success. Of all who rejoiced at 
the prospect of a decisive action, there was 
no one more sincerely delighted than 
Anastase Gouache. 

So long as the state of siege lasted and he 
was obliged to follow the regular round of 
his almost mechanical duty, he was unable 
to take any step in the direction whither all 
his hopes tended, and he lived in a state of 
perpetual suspense. It was a small consola- 
tion that he found time to reflect upon the 
difficulties of his situation and to revolve in 
his mind the language he should use when 
he went to ask the hand of Montevarchi’s 
daughter. He was fully determined to take 
this bold step, and though he realised the 
many objections which the old prince would 
certainly raise against the match, he had not 
the slightest doubt of his power to overcome 
them all. He could not imagine what it 
would be like to fail, and he cherished and 
reared what should have been but a slender 
hope until it seemed to be a certainty. The 
unexpected quarrel-thrust upon him by Sant’ 
Ilario troubled him very little, for he was 
too hopeful by nature to expect any serious 
catastrophe, and he more than once laughed 
to himself when he thought Giovanni was 
really jealous of him. The feeling of reve- 
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rence and respectful admiration which he 
had long entertained for Corona was so far 
removed from love as to make Giovanni's 
wrath appear ridiculous. He would far 
sooner have expected a challenge from one of 
Faustina’s brothers than from Corona’s hus- 
band, but since Sant’ Ilario had determined 
to quarrel, there was no help for it, and he 
must give him all satisfaction as soon as pos- 
sible. That Giovanni had insulted him by 
entering his lodgings unbidden, and by 
taking certain objects away which were prac- 
tically the artist’s property, was a minor con- 
sideration, since it was clear that Giovanni 
had acted all along under an egregious mis- 
apprehension. One thing alone puzzled 
Anastase, and that was the letter itself. It 
seemed to refer to his meeting with Faustina, 
but she had made no mention of it when he 
had seen her in the church. Gouache did 
not suspect Giovanni of having concocted 
the note for any purposes of his own, and 
quite believed that he had found it as he had 
stated, but the more the artist tried to ex- 
plain the existence of the letter, the further 
he found himself from any satisfactory solu- 
tion of the question. He interrogated his 
landlady, but she would say nothing about 
it, for the temptation of Giovanni’s money 
sealed her lips. 

The week passed somehow, unpleasantly 
enough for most of the persons concerned in 
this veracious history, but Saturday night 
came at last, and brought with it a series of 
events which modified the existing situation. 
Gouache was on duty at the barracks when 
orders were received to the effect that the 
whole available force in Rome was to march 
soon after midnight. His face brightened 
when he heard the news, although he realised 
that in a few hours he was to leave behind 
him all that he held most dear and to face 
death in a manner new to him, and by no 
means pleasant to most men. 

Between two and three o’clock on Sunday 
morning Gouache found himself standing in 
the midst of a corps of fifteen hundred 
Zouaves, in almost total darkness and under 
a cold, drizzling November rain. His teeth 
chattered and his wet hands seemed to freeze 
to the polished fittings of his rifle, and he 
had not the slightest doubt that every one of 
his comrades experienced the same uneviable 
sensations. From time to time the clear 
voice of an officer was heard giving an order, 
and then the ranks closed up nearer, or exe- 
cuted a sidelong movement by which greater 
space was afforded to the other troops that 
constantly came up towards the Porta Pia. 
There was little talking during an hour or 
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more while the last preparations for the 
march were being made, though the men ex- 
changed a few words from time to time in an 
undertone. The splashing tramp of feet on 
the wet road was heard rapidly approaching 
every now and then, followed by a dead 
silence when the officers’ voices gave the 
order to halt. Then a shuffling sound fol- 
lowed as the ranks moved into the exact 
places assigned to them. Here and there a 
huge torch was blazing and spluttering in 
the fine rain, making the darkness around it 
seem only thicker by the contrast, but light- 
ing up fragments of ancient masonry and 
gleaming upon little pools of water in the 
open spaces between the ranks. It was a 
dismal night, and it was fortunate that the 
men who were to march were in good spirits 
and encouraged by the arrival of the French 
who made the circuit of the city and were 
to join them upon the road in order to strike 
the final blow against Garibaldi and his 
volunteers. 

The Zouaves were fifteen hundred, and 
there were about as many more of the native 
troops, making three thousand in all. The 
French were two thousand. The Garibal- 
dians were, according to all accounts, not 
less than twelve thousand, and were known 
to be securely entrenched at Monte Rotondo 
and further protected by the strong outpost 
of Mentana, which lies nearly on the direct 
road from Rome to the former place. Con- 
sidering the relative positions of the two 
armies, the odds were enormously in favour 
of Garibaldi, and had he possessed a skill in 
generalship at all equal to his undoubted 
personal courage, he should have been able to 
drive the Pope’s forces back to the very 
gates of Rome. He was, however, under a 
twofold disadvantage which more than 
counterbalanced the numerical superiority of 
the body hecommanded, He possessed little 
or no military science and his men were 
neither confident nor determined. His plan 
had been to create a revolution in Rome and 
to draw out the papal army at the same time, 
in order that the latter might find itself be- 
tween two fires. His men had expected that 
the country would rise and welcome them 
as liberators, whereas they were received as 
brigands and opposed with desperate energy 
at every point by the peasants themselves, a 
turn of affairs for which they were by no 
means prepared. Monte Rotondo, defended 
by only three hundred and fifty soldiers, 
resisted Garibaldi’s attacking force of six 
thousand during twenty-seven ‘hours, a feat 
which must have been quite impracticable 
had the inhabitants themselves not joined in 
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the defence. The revolution in Rome was a 
total failure, the mass of the people looking 
on with satisfaction, while the troops shot 
down the insurgents, and at times even de- 
manding arms that they might join in sup- 
pressing the disturbance. 

The Rome of 1867 was not the Rome of 
1870, as will perhaps be understood hereafter. 
With the exception of a few turbulent spirits, 
the city contained no revolutionary element, 
and very few who sympathised with the ideas 
of Italian Unification. 

But without going any further into politi- 
cal considerations for the present, let us 
follow Anastase Gouache and his fifteen 
hundred comrades who marched out of the 
Porta Pia before dawn on the third of No- 
vember. The battle that followed merits 
some attention as having been the turning- 
point of a stirring time, and also as having 
produced certain important results in the life 
of the French artist, which again reacted in 
some measure upon the family history of the 
Saracinesca. 

Monte Rotondo itself is sixteen miles from 
Rome, but Mentana, which on that day was 
the outpost of the Garibaldians and became 
the scene of their defeat, is two miles nearer 
to the city. Most people who have ridden 
much in the Campagna know the road which 
branches to the left about five miles beyond 
the Ponte Nomentano. There is perhaps no 
more desolate and bleak part of the undu- 
lating waste of land that surrounds the city 
on all sides. The way is good as far as the 
turning, but after that it is little better than 
a country lane, and in rainy weather is heavy 
and sometimes almost impassable. As the 
rider approaches Mentana, the road sinks 
between low hills and wooded knolls that 
dominate it on both sides, affording excellent 
positions from which an enemy might harass 
and even destroy an advancing force. Gradu- 
ally the country becomes more broken until 
Mentana itself appears in view, a formidable 
barrier rising upon the direct line to Monte 
Rotondo. On all sides are irregular hillocks, 
groups of trees growing upon little elevations, 
solid stone walls surrounding scattered farm- 
houses and cattle-yards, every one of which 
could be made a strong defensive post. 
Mentana, too, possesses an ancient castle of 
some strength, and has walls of its own like 
most of the old towns in the Campagna, 
insignificant perhaps, if compared with 


modern fortifications, but well able to resist 

for many hours the fire of light field-guns. 
It was past midday when Gouache’s column 

first came in view of the enemy, and made 


out the bright red shirts of the Garibaldians, 
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which peeped out from among the trees and 
from behind the walls, and were visible in 
some places massed in considerable numbers. 
The intention of the commanding officers, 
which was carried out with amazing ease, 
was to throw the Zouaves and native troops 
in the face of the enemy, while the French 
chasseurs, on foot and mounted, made a 
flanking movement and cut off Garibaldi’s 
communication with Monte Rotondo, attack- 
ing Mentana at the same time from the 
opposite side. * 

Gouache experienced an odd sensation 
when the first orders were given to fire. His 
experience had hitherto been limited toa few 
skirmishes with the outlaws of the Samnite 
hills, and the idea of standing up and deli- 
berately taking aim at men who stood still 
to be shot at, so far as he could see, was not 
altogether pleasant. He confessed to himself 
that though he wholly approved of the cause 
for which he was about to fire his musket, 
he felt not the slightest hatred for the 
Garibaldians, individually or collectively. 
They were extremely picturesque in the 
landscape, with their flaming shirts and 
theatrical hats. They looked very much as 
though they had come out of a scene in a 
comic opera, and it seemed a pity to destroy 
anything that relieved the dismal grayness 
of the November day. As he stood there he 
felt much more like the artist he was, than 
like a soldier, and he felt a ludicrously strong 
desire to step aside and seat himself upon a 
stone wall in order to get a better view of the 
whole scene. 

Presently as he looked at a patch of red 
three or four hundred yards distant, the vivid 
colour was obscured by a little row of puffs 
of smoke. A rattling report followed, which 
reminded him of the discharges of the tiny 
mortars the Italian peasants love to fire at 
their village festivals. ‘Then almost simul- 
taneously he heard the curious swinging 
whistle of a dozen bullets flying over his 
head. This latter sound roused him to an 
understanding of the situation, as he realised 
that any one of those small missiles might 
have ended its song by coming into contact 
with hisown body. The next time he heard 
the order to fire he aimed as well as he could, 
and pulled the trigger with the best possible 
intention of killing an enemy. 

For the most part, the Garibaldians retired 
after each round, reappearing again to dis- 
charge their rifles from behind the shelter of 
walls and trees, while the Zouaves slowly 
advanced along the road, and began to deploy 
to the right and left wherever the ground 
permitted such a movement. The firing 
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continued uninterruptedly for nearly half an 
hour, but though the rifles of the papal 
troops did good execution upon the enemy, 
the bullets of the latter seldom produced 
any effect. 

Suddenly the order was given to fix 
bayonets, and immediately afterwards came 
the command to charge. Gouache was all 
at once aware that he was rushing up hill 
at the top of his speed towards a small grove 
of trees that crowned the eminence. The 
bright red shirts of the enemy were visible 
before him amongst the dry underbrush, and 
before he knew what he was about he saw 
that he had run a Garibaldian through the 
calf of the leg. The man tumbled down, and 
Gouache stood over him, looking at him in 
some surprise. While he was staring at 
his fellow-foe the latter pulled out a pistol 
and fired at him, but the weapon only snapped 
harmlessly. 

“ As the thing won't go off,” said the man 
coolly, ‘ perhaps you will be good enough to 
take your bayonet out of my leg.” 

He spoke in Italian, with a foreign accent, 
but in a tone of voice and with a manner 
which proclaimed him a gentleman. There 
was a look of half comie discomfiture in his 
face that amused Gouache, who carefully 
extracted the steel from the wound, and 
offered to help his prisoner to his feet. The 
latter, however, found it hard to stand. 

“ Circumstances point to the sitting pos- 
ture,’ he said, sinking down again. “I 
suppose I am your prisoner. If you have 
anything to do, pray do not let me detain you. 
I cannot get away, and you will probably find 
me here when you come back to dinner. I will 
occupy myself in cursing you while you are 
gone.” 

“ You are very kind,” said Gouache, with a 
laugh. “ May [ offer you a cigarette and a 
little brandy ¢” 

The stranger looked up in some astonish- 
ment as he heard Gouache’s voice, and took 
the proffered flask in silence, as well asa 
couple of cigarettes from the case. 

“Thank you,” he said after a pause. “I 
will not curse you quite as heartily as I meant 
to do. You are very civil.” 

“ Do not mention it,” replied Gouache. “I 
wish you a very good morning, and I hope to 
have the pleasure of your company at dinner 
to-night.” 

Thereupon the Zouave shouldered his rifle 
and trotted off down the hill. The whole 
incident had not occupied more than three 
minutes, and his comrades were not far off, 
pursuing the Garibaldians in the direction of 
a large farmhouse, which afforded the prospect 
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of shelter and the means of defence. Half a 
dozen killed and wounded remained upon the 
hill besides Gouache’s prisoner. 

The Vigna di Santucci, as the farmhouse 
was called, was a strong building surrounded 
by walls and fences. A large number of the 
enemy had fallen back upon this point, and 
it now became evident that they meant 
to make a determined resistance. As the 
Zouaves came up, led by Charette in person. 
the Reds opened a heavy fire upon their 
advancing ranks. The shots rattled from the 
walls and windows in rapid succession, and 
took deadly effect at the short range. The 
Zouaves blazed away in reply with their 
chassepots, but the deep embrasures and high 
parapets offered an excellent shelter for the 
riflemen, and it was no easy matter to find an 
aim. The colonel’s magnificent figure and 
great fair beard were conspicuous as he moved 
about the ranks, encouraging the men and 
searching for some means of scaling the high 
walls. Though anxious for the safety of his 
troops, he seemed as much at home as though 
he were in a drawing-room, and paid no more 
attention to the whistling bullets than if 
they had been mere favours showered upon 
him in an afternoon’s carnival. The firing 
grew hotter every moment and it was evident 
that unless the place could be carried by 
assauit at once, the Zouaves must suffer 
terrible losses. The difficulty was to find a 
point where the attempt might be made with 
a good chance of success. 

“It'seems to me,” said Gouache, to a big 
man who stood next to him, “that if we were 
in Paris, and if that were a barricade instead 
of an Italian farmhouse, we should get 
over it,” 

“ I think so, too,” replied his comrade, with 
a laugh. 

“ Let us try,” suggested the artist quietly. 
“We may as well have made the attempt, 
instead of standing here to catch cold in this 
horrible mud. Come along,” he added 
quickly, “or we shall be too late. The 
colonel is going to order the assault—do you 
see?” 

It wastrue. <A loud voice gave a word of 
command which was echoed and repeated 
by a number of officers. The men closed in 
and made a rush for the farmhouse, trying to 
scramble upon each other’s shoulders to reach 
the top of the wall and the windows of the 
low first story. The attempt lasted several 
minutes, during which the enemies’ rifles 
poured down a murderous fire upon the 
struggling soldiers. The latter fell back at 
last, leaving one man alone clinging to the 
top of the wall. 
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“It is Gouache !”’ cried a hundred voices 
at once. He was a favourite with officers 
and men and was recognised immediately. 

He was in imminent peril of his life. 
Standing upon the shoulders of the sturdy 
comrade to whom he had been speaking a 
few minutes before, he had made a spring, 
and had succeeded in getting hold of the 
topmost stones. Taking advantage of the 
slight foothold afforded by the crevices in 
the masonry, he drew himself up with catlike 
agility till he was able to kneel upon the 
narrow summit. He had chosen a spot for 
his attempt where he had previously ob- 
served that no enemy appeared, rightly 
judging that there must be some reason for 
this peculiarity, of which he might be able 
to take advantage. This proved to be the 
case, for he found himself immediately over 
a horse pond, which was sunk between two 
banks of earth that followed the wall on the 
inside up to the water, and upon which the 
riflemen stood in safety behind the parapet. 
The men so stationed had discharged their 
pieces during the assault, and were busily 
employed in reloading when they noticed the 
Zouave perched upon the top of the wall. 
One or two who had pistols fired them at 
him, but without effect. One or two threw 
stones from the interior of the vineyard. 

Gouache threw himself on his face along 
the wall and began quickly to throw down 
the topmost stones. The mortar was scarcely 
more solid than dry mud, and ina few seconds 
he had made a perceptible impression upon 
the masonry. But the riflemen had mean- 
while finished reloading, and one of them, 
taking careful aim, fired upon the Zouave. 
The bullet hit him in the fleshy part of the 
shoulder, causing a stinging pain and, what 
was worse, a shock that nearly sent him roll- 
ing over the edge. Still he clung on des- 
perately, loosening the stones with a strength 
one would not have expected in his spare 
frame. A minute longer, during which half 
a dozen more balls whizzed over him or flat- 
tened themselves against the stones, and then 
his comrades made another rush, concentrat- 
ing their force this time at the spot where he 
had succeeded in lowering the barrier. His 
left arm was almost powerless from the flesh- 
wound in his shoulder, but with his right 
he helped the first man to a footing beside 
him. Ina moment more the Zouaves were 
swarming over the wall and dropping down 
by scores into the shallow pool on the other 
side. 

The fight was short but desperate. The 
enemy, driven to bay in the corners of the 
yard and within the farmhouse, defended 


themselves manfully, many of them being 
killed and many more wounded. But the 
place was carried and the great majority fled 
precipitately through the exits at the back 
and made the best of their way towards 
Mentana. 

An hour later Gouache was still on his legs, 
but exhausted by his efforts in scaling the 
wall and by loss of blood from his wound, 
he felt that he could not hold out much 
longer. The position at that time was pre- 
carious. It was nearly four o’clock and the 
days were short. The artillery was playing 
against the little town, but the guns were 
light field-pieces of small calibre, and though 
their position was frequently changed they 
made but little impression upon the earth- 
works thrown up by the enemy. The Gari- 
baldians massed themselves in large numbers 
as they retreated from various points upon 
Mentana, and though their weapons were 
inferior to those of their opponents their 
numbers made them still formidable. The 
Zouaves, gendarmes, and legionaries, how- 
ever, pressed steadily though slowly onward. 
The only question was whether the daylight 
would last long enough. Should the enemy 
have the advantage of the long night in 
which to bring up reinforcements from 
Monte Rotondo and repair the breaches in 
their defences the attack might last through 
all the next day. 

The fortunes of the little battle were 
decided by the French chasseurs, who had 
gradually worked out a flanking movement 
under cover of the trees and the broken 
country. Just as Gouache felt that he could 
stand no longer, a loud shout upon the right 
announced the charge of the allies, and a few 
minutes later the day was practically won. 
The Zouaves rushed forward, cheered and 
encouraged by the prospect of immediate 
success, but Anastase staggered from the 
ranks and sank down under a tree unable to 
go any farther. He had scarcely settled him- 
self in a comfortable position when he lost 
consciousness and fainted away. 

Mentana was not taken, but it surrendered 
on the following morning, and as Monte 
Rotondo had been evacuated during the night 
and most of the Garibaldians had escaped 
over the frontier, the fighting was at an end, 
and the campaign of twenty-four hours termi- 
nated in a complete victory for the Roman 
forces. 

When Gouache came to himself his first 
sensation was that of a fiery stream of liquid 
gurgling in his mouth and running down his 
throat. He swallowed the liquor half un- 
consciously, and opening his eyes for a 
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moment was aware that two men were stand- 
ing beside him, one of them holding a lantern 
in his hand, the rays from which dazzled the 
wounded Zouave and prevented him from 
recognising the persons. 

“ Where is he hurt?” asked a voice that 
sounded strangely familiar in his ears. 

“T cannot tell you,” replied the other 
man, kneeling down again beside him and 
examining him attentively. 

“ It is only my shoulder,” gasped Gouache. 
“ But I am very weak. Let me sleep, please.” 
Thereupon he fainted again, and was con- 
scious of nothing more for some time. 

The two men took him up and carried 
him toa place near, where others were 
waiting for him. The night was intensely 
dark, and no one spoke a word, as the 
little party picked its way over the battle- 
field, occasionally stopping to avoid treading 
upon one of the numerous prostrate bodies 
that lay upon the ground. The man who 
had examined Gouache generally stooped 
down and turned the light of his lantern 
upon the faces of the dead men, expecting 
that some one of them might show signs of 
life. But it was very late, and the wounded 
had already been carried away. Gouache 
alone seemed to have escaped observation, an 
accident probably due to the fact that he had 
been able to drag himself to a sheltered spot 
before losing his senses, 

During nearly an hour the men trudged 
along the road with their burden, when at 
last they saw in the distance the bright 
lamps of a carriage shining through the 
darkness. The injured soldier was carefully 
placed among the cushions, and the two 
gentlemen who had found him got in and 
closed the door. 

Gouache awoke in consequence of the pain 
caused by the jolting of the vehicle. The 
lantern was placed upon one of the vacant 
seats and illuminated the faces of his com- 
panions, one of whom sat behind him and 
supported his weight by holding one arm 
around: his body. Anastase stared at this 
man’s face for some time in silence and in 
evident surprise. He thought he was in a 
dream, and he spoke rather to assure him- 
self that he was awake than for any other 
reason. 

“You were anxious lest I should escape 
you after all,” he said. “ You need not 
be afraid. I shall be able to keep my 
engagement.” 

“T trust you will do nothing of the 
kind, my dear Gouache,” answered Giovanni 
Saracinesca, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


On the Saturday afternoon preceding the 
battle of Mentana, Sant’ Ilario was alone in 
his own room, trying to pass the weary hours 
in the calculation of certain improvements 
he meditated at Saracinesca. He had grown 
very thin and careworn during the week, 
and he found it hard to distract his mind 
even for a moment from the thought of his 
misfortunes. Nothing but a strong mental 
effort in another direction could any longer 
fix his attention, and though any kind of 
work was for the present distasteful to 
him, it was at least a temporary relief from 
the contemplation of his misfortunes. 

He could not bring himself to see Corona 
though she grew daily worse, and both the 
physicians and the attendants who were 
about her looked grave. His action in this 
respect did not proceed from heartlessness, 
still less from any wish to add to her suffer- 
ings; on the contrary, he knew very well 
that, since he could not speak to her with 
words of forgiveness, the sight of him would 
very likely aggravate her state. He had no 
reason to forgive her, for nothing had hap- 
pened to make her guilt seem more pardon- 
able than before. Had she been well and 
strong as usual he would have seen her 
often and would very likely have reproached 
her again and again most bitterly with 
what she had done. But she was ill and 
wholly unable to defend herself; to inflict 
fresh pain at such a time would have been 
mean and cowardly. He kept away and did 
his best not to go mad, though he felt 
that he could not bear the strain much 
longer. 

As the afternoon light faded from his 
chamber he dropped the pencil and paper 
with which he had been working and leaned 
back in his chair. His face was haggard and 
drawn, and sleepless nights had made dark 
circles about his deep-set eyes, while his face, 
which was naturally lean, had grown sud- 
denly thin and hollow. He was indeed one of 
the most unhappy men in Rome that day, 
and so far as he could see his misery had 
fallen upon him through no fault of his own. 
It would have been a blessed relief could he 
have accused himself of injustice, or of any 
misdeed which might throw the weight and 
responsibility of Corona’s actions back upon 
his own soul. He loved her still so well that 


he could have imagined nothing sweeter than 
to throw himself at her feet and cry aloud 
that it was he who had sinned and not she. 
He tortured his imagination for a means of 
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proving that she might be innocent. But it 
was in vain. The chain of circumstantial 
evidence was complete and nota link was 
missing, not one point uncertain. He would 
have given her the advantage of any 
doubt which could be thought to exist, 
but the longer he thought of it all, the 
more sure he grew that there was no doubt 
whatever. 

He sat quite still until it was nearly dark, 
and then witha sudden and angry movement 
quite unlike him, he sprang to his feet and 
left the room. Solitude was growing un- 
bearable to him, and though he cared little 
to see any of his associates the mere presence 
of other living beings would, he thought, be 
better than nothing. He was about to go 
out of the house when he met the doctor 
coming from Corona’s apartments. 

“TI do not wish to cause you unnecessary 
pain,” said the physician, ‘‘ but I think it 
would be better that you should see the 
princess.” 

“Has she asked for me?’’ inquired Gio- 
vanni gloomily. 

“No. But I think you ought to see 
her.” 

“Is she dying?” Sant’ Ilario spoke under 
his breath and laid his hand on the doctor’s 
arm. 

“Pray be calm, Signor Principe. I did 
not say that. But I repeat———” 

“ Be good enough to say what you mean 
without repetition,” said Giovanni almost 
savagely. 

The physician’s face flushed with annoy- 
ance, but as Giovanni was such a very high 
and mighty personage he controlled his 
anger and replied as calmly as he could. 

“The princess is not dying. But she is 
very ill. She may be worse before morning. 
You had better see her now, for she will 
know you. Later she may not.” 

Without waiting for more Giovanni turned 
on his heel and strode towards his wife’s 
room. Passing through an outer chamber 
he saw one of her women sitting in a corner 
and shedding copious tears. She looked up 
and pointed to the door in a helpless fashion. 
In another moment Giovanni was at Corona’s 
bedside. 

He would not have recognised her. Her 
face was wasted and white, and looked ghastly 
by contrast with the masses of her black 
hair which were spread over the broad pillow. 
Her colourless lips were parted and a little 
drawn, and her breath came faintly. Only 
her eyes retained the expression of life, 
seeming larger and more brilliant than he 
had ever seen them before. 


Giovanni gazed on her in horror for several 
seconds. In his imagination he had supposed 
that she would look as when he had seen 
her last, and the shock of seeing her as she 
was, unstrung his nerves. For an instant 
he forgot everything that was past in the 
one strong passion that dominated him in 
spite of himself. His arms went round her 
and amidst his blinding tears he showered 
hot kisses on her death-like face. With a 
supreme effort, for she was so weak as to be 
almost powerless, she clasped her hands 
about his neck and pressed her to him, or he 
pressed her. The embrace lasted but a mo- 
ment and her arms fell again like lead. 

“You know the truth at last, Giovanni,” 
she said feebly. “You know that I am 
innocent or you would not——” 

He did not know whether her voice failed 
her from weakness, or whether she was hesi- 
tating. He felt as though she had driven a 
sharp weapon into his breast by recalling 
all that separated them. He drew back a 
little, and his face darkened. 

What could he do? She was dying, and it 
would be diabolically cruel to undeceive her. 
In that moment he would have given his 
soul to be able to lie, to put on again the 
expression that was in his face whan he had 
kissed her a moment before. But the suffer- 
ing of which she reminded him was too 
great, the sin too enormous, and though he 
tried bravely he could not succeed. But he 
made the effort. He tried to smile, and the 
attempt was horrible. He spoke, but there 
was no life in his words. 

“Yes, dear,” he said, though the words 
choked him like hot dust, “I know it was 
all a mistake. How can I ever ask your 
forgiveness?” 

Corona saw that it was not the truth, and 
with a despairing cry she turned away and 
hid her face in the pillow. Giovanni felt an 
icy chill of horror descending to his heart. 
A more terrible moment could scarcely be 
imagined. There he stood beside his dying 
wife, the conviction of her sin burnt in upon 
his heart, but loving her fiercely still, willing 
in that supreme crisis to make her think she 
was forgiven, striving to tell the kind lie 
that nevertheless would not be told, power- 
less to deceive her who had so horribly 
betrayed him. 

Once more he bent over her and laid his 
hand on hers. The touch of her wasted 
fingers brought the tears to his eyes again, 
but the moment of passion was past. He 
bent down and would have comforted her 
had he known how, but not a word would 
form itself upon his lips. Her face was 
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turned away and he could see that she was 
determined not to look at him. Only now 
and then a passionate sob shook her and 
made her tremble, like a thing of little 
weight shaken by the wind. 

Giovanni could bear it no longer. Once 
more he kissed her heavy hair and then 
quickly went out, he knew not whither. 
When he realised what he was doing he 
found himself leaning against a damp wall 
in the street. He pulled himself together 
and walked away at a brisk pace, trying to 
find some rclief in rapid motion. He never 
knew how far he walked that night, haunted 
by the presence of Corona’s deathly face 
and by the sound of that despairing cry 
which he had no power to check. He went 
on and on, challenged from time to time by 
the sentinels to whom he mechanically 
showed his pass. Striding up hill and down 
through the highways and through the least 
frequented streets of the city, it was all the 
same to him in his misery, and he had no 
consciousness of what he saw or heard. At 
eight o'clock in the evening he was opposite 
Saint Peter’s ; at midnight he was standing 
alone at the desolate cross-roads before Santa 
Croce in Gerusalemme, beyond the Lateran, 
and only just within the walls. From place 
to place he wandered, feeling no fatigue, but 
only a burning fever in his head and an icy 
chill in his heart. Sometimes he would walk 
up and down some broad square twenty or 
thirty times; then again he followed a long 
thoroughfare throughout its whole length, 
and retraced his steps without seeing that 
he passed twice through the same street. 

At last he found himself in a great crowd 
of people. Had he realised that it was nearly 
three o'clock in the morning the presence of 
such a concourse would have astonished him. 
But if he was not actually ill and out of his 
mind, he was at all events in such a confused 
state that he did not even ask himself what 
was the meaning of the demonstration. 

The tramp of marching troops recalled 
the thought of Gouache, and suddenly he 
understood what was happening. The sol- 
diers were leaving Rome to attack the Gari- 
baldians, and he was near one of the gates. 
By the light of flaring torches he recognised 
at some distance the hideous architecture of 
the Porta Pia. He caught sight of the 
Zouave uniform under the glare and pressed 
forward instinctively, trying to see the faces 
of the men. But the crowd was closely 
packed and he could not obtain a view, try 
as he might, and the darkness was so thick 
that the torches only made the air darker 
around them. 


He listened to the tramp of feet and the 
ring of steel arms and accoutrements like a 
man in an evil dream. Instead of passing 
quickly, the time now seemed interminable, 
for he was unable to move, and the feeling 
that among those thousands of moving sol- 
diers there was perhaps that one man for 
whose blood he thirsted, was intolerable. 
At last the tramping died away in the dis- 
tance and the crowd loosened itself and 
began to break up. Giovanni was carried 
with the stream, and once more it became 
indifferent to him whither he went. All at 
once he was aware of a very tall man who 
walked beside him, a man so large that he 
looked up, sure that the giant could be none 
but his cousin San Giacinto. 

“‘ Are you here, too?” asked the latter in 
a friendly voice, as he recognised Giovanni 
by the light of a lamp, under which they 
were passing. 

“T came to see them off,” replied Sant’ 
Ilario coldly. It seemed to him as though 
his companion must havé followed him. 

“ So did I,” said San Giacinto. “I heard 
the news late last night, and only lay“down 
for an hour or two.” 

“What time is it?” asked Giovanni, who 
supposed it was about midnight. 

“Five o'clock. It will be daylight, or 
dawn, at least, in an hour.”’ 

Giovanni was silent, wondering absently 
where he had been all night. For some 
time the two walked on without speaking. 

“You had better come and have coffee 
with me,” said San Giacinto as they passed 
through the Piazza Barbarini. “I made 
my man get up so that I might have some 
as soon as I got home.” 

Giovanni assented. The presence of some 
one with whom he could speak made him 
realise that he was almost exhausted for 
want of food. It was morning, and he had 
eaten nothing since the preceding midday, 
and little enough then. In afew minutes 
they reached San Giacinto’s lodging. There 
was a lamp burning brightly on the table of 
the sitting-room, and a little fire was 
smouldering on the hearth. Giovanni sank 
into a chair, worn out with hunger and 
fatigue, while the servant brought the coffee 
and set it on the table. 

“ You look tired,” remarked San Giacinto. 
“ One lump or two?” 

Giovanni drank the beverage without 
tasting it, but it revived him, and the 
warmth of the room comforted his chilled 
and tired limbs. He did not notice that 
San Giacinto was looking hard at him, 
wondering indeed what could have produced 
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so strange an alteration in his appearance 
and manner. 

“How is the princess?” asked the big 
man in a tone of sympathy as he slowly 
stirred the sugar in his coffee. 

“Thank you—she is very well,” answered 
Giovanni, mechanically. In his mind the 
secret which he must conceal was so closely 
connected with Corona’s illness that he 
almost unconsciously included her state 
among the things of which he would not 
speak. But San Giacinto looked sharply at 
him, wondering what he meant. 

“Indeed? I thought she was very ill.” 

‘So she is,” replied Sant’ Ilario bluntly. 
“I forgot—I do not know what I was 
thinking of. I fear she is in a very 
dangerous condition.” 

He was silent again, and sat leaning upon 
the table absently looking at the objects that 
lay before him, an open portfolio and writing 
materials, a bit of sealing-wax, a small 
dictionary, neatly laid in order upon the 
dark red cloth. He did not know why he 
had allowed himself to be led to the place, 
but he felt a sense of rest in sitting there 
quietly in silence. San Giacinto saw that 
there was something wrong and said nothing, 
but lighted a black cigar and smoked 
thoughtfully. 

“ You look as though you had been up all 
night,”” he remarked after a long pause. 

Giovanni did not answer. His eyes did 
not look up from the red blotting-paper in 
the open portfolio before him. As he looked 
down San Giacinto almost believed he was 
asleep, and shook the table a little to see 
whether his cousin would notice it. Instantly 
Giovanni laid his hand upon the writing 
book, to steady it before him. But still he 
did not look up. 

“You seem to be interested,” said San 
Giacinto, with a smile, and he blew a cloud 
of smoke into the air. 

Giovanni was indeed completely absorbed 
in his studies, and only nodded his head in 
answer. After a few minutes more he rose 
and took the portfolio to a dingy mirror that 
stood over the chimney-piece of the lodging, 
and held up the sheet of red blotting-paper 
before the reflecting surface. Apparently 
not satisfied with this, he brought the lamp 
and set it upon the shelf, and then repeated 
the process. 

“You are an infernal scoundrel,” he said 
in a low voice, that trembled with wrath, as 
he turned and faced San Giacinto. 

“ What do you mean?” inquired the latter 
with a calmness that would have staggered a 
less angry man. 


Giovanni drew from his pocket-book the 
note he had found in Gouache’s room. For 
a week he had kept it about him. Without 
paying any further attention to San Giacinto 
he held it in one hand and again placed the 
blotting-paper in front of the mirror. The 
impression of the writing corresponded 
exactly with the original, As it consisted 
of but a very few words and had been written 
quickly, almost every stroke had been repro- 
duced upon the red paper in a reversed 
facsimile. Gidvanni brought the two and 
held them before San Giacinto’s eyes. The 
latter looked surprised but did not betray 
the slightest fear. 

“Do you mean to tell me that you did 
not write this note?’ asked Giovanni 
savagely. 

“Of course I wrote it,” replied the other 
coolly. 

Giovanni's teeth chattered with rage. He 
dropped the portfolio and the letter and seized 
his cousin by the throat, burying his fingers 
in the tough flesh with the ferocity of a wild 
animal. He was very strong and active and 
had fallen upon his adversary unawares, 80 
that he had an additional advantage. But 
for all that, he was no match for his cousin’s 
giant strength. San Giacinto sprang to his 
feet and his great hands took hold of 
Giovanni's arms above the elbow, lifting him 
from the ground and shaking him in the air 
as easily as a cat worries a mouse. Then he 
thrust him into his chair again and stood 
holding him so that he could not move. 

*T donot want to hurt you,” he said, “ but 
I do not like to be attacked in this way. If 
you try it again I will break some of your 
bones.” 

Giovanni was so much astonished at finding 
himself so easily overmatched that he was 
silent for a moment. The ex-innkeeper re- 
linquished his hold and picked up his cigar, 
which had fallen in the struggle. 

“T do not propose to wrestle with you for 
a match,” said Giovanni at last. ‘“ You are 
stronger than I, but there are other weapons 
than those of brute strength. I repeat that 
you are an infernal scoundrel.” 

“You may repeat it as often as you please,” 
replied San Giacinto, who had recovered his 
composure with marvellous rapidity. “ It 
does not hurt me at all.” 

“Then you are a contemptible coward,” 
cried Giovanni hotly. 

“That is not true,” said the other. “I 
never ran away in my life. Perhaps I have 
not much reason to avoid a fight,” he added, 
looking down at his huge limbs with a smile. 

Giovanni did not know what todo. He 
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had never had a quarrel with a man who 
was able to break his neck, but who would 
not fight like a gentleman. He grew calmer, 
and could have laughed at the situation had 
it been brought about by any other cause. 

“Look here, cousin,” said San Giacinto, 
suddenly and in a familiar tone, “I am as 
good a gentleman as you, though I have kept 
an inn. If itis the custom here to play with 
swords and such toys I will take a few 
lessons and we will have it out. But I con- 
fess that I would like to know why you are 
so outrageously angry. How did you come 
by that letter? It was never meant for you, 
nor for any of yours. I pinned it upon 
Gouache’s dressing-table with a pin I found 
there. I took the paper from your wife's 
table a week ago yesterday. If you want to 
know all about it I will tell you.” 

“ And whom did you intend for the author 
of the letter? Whom but my wife?” 

“Your wife!” cried San Giacinto in 
genuine astonishment. “You are owt of 
your mind. Gouache was to meet Faustina 
Montevarchi on Sunday morning at a 
church, and I invented the note to prevent 
the meeting, and put it on his table during 
the previous afternoon. I am going to 
marry Donna Flavia, and I do not mean to 
allow a beggarly Zouave to make love tomy 
future sister-in-law. Since you took the 
note they must have met after all. I wish 
you had left it alone.” 

Giovanni sank into a chair before the table 
and buried his face in his hands. San 
Giacinto stood looking at him in silence, be- 
ginning to comprehend what had happened, 
and really distressed that his comparatively 
harmless stratagem should have caused so 
much trouble. He looked at things from a 
lower point of view than Giovanni, but 
he was a very human man, after all. It 
was hard for him to believe that his cousin 
could have really suspected Corona of loving 
Gouache ; but Giovanni’s behaviour left no 
other explanation. On the other hand, he 
felt that whatever might be thought of his 
own part in the affair, it was Giovanni’s own 
fault that things had turned out as they had, 
seeing that he had been guilty of a very 
serious indiscretion in entering Gouache’s 
rooms unbidden and in reading what was 
meant for the Zouave. 

Giovanni rose and his face was pale again, 
but the expression had utterly changed in 
‘the course of a few seconds. He suffered 
horribly, but with a pain more easy to bear 
than that which had tortured him during the 
past week. Corona was innocent, and he 
knew it. Every word she had spoken a week 
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ago, when he had accused her, rang again in 
his ears, and as though by magic the truth of 
her statement was now as clear as the day. 
He could never forgive himself for having 
doubted her He did not know whether he 
could ever atone for the agony he must have 
caused her. But it was a thousand times 
better that he should live long years of bitter 
self-reproach, than that the woman he so 
loved should have fallen. He forgot San 
Giacinto and the petty scheme which had 
brought about such dire consequences. He 
forgot his anger of a moment ago in the 
supreme joy of knowing that Corona had 
not sinned, and in the bitter contrition for 
having so terribly wronged her. If he felt 
anything towards San Giacinto it was grati- 
tude, but he stood speechless under his great 
emotion, not even thinking what he should 
say. 
“Tf you doubt the truth of my explan- 
ation,” said San Giacinto, “ go to the Palazzo 
Montevarchi. Opposite the entrance you 
will see some queer things painted on the 
wall. There are Gouache’s initials scrawled 
a hundred times, and the words ‘Sunday’ 
and ‘Mass’ very conspicuous. <A simple 
way, too, would be to ask him whether he 
did not actually meet Faustina last Sunday 
morning. When a man advertises his meet- 
ings with his lady-love on the walls of the 
city, no one can be blamed for reading the 
advertisement.” 

He laughed at the conceit and at his own 
astuteness ; but Giovanni scarcely heeded 
him or his words, 

“ Good-bye,” said the latter, holding out 
his hand. 

“You do not want to fight any more, 
then ?” asked San Giacinto. 

“Not unless you do. Good-bye.” 

Without another word he left the room 
and descended into the street. The cold 
gray dawn was over everything and the air 
was raw and chilly. There is nothing more 
dismal than early dawn in a drizzling rain 
when a man has been up all night, but 
Giovanni was unconscious of any discomfort, 
and there were wings under his feet as he 
hastened homeward along the slippery 
pavements. 

The pallor in his face had given way toa 
slight flush that gave colour and animation 
to his cheeks, and though his eyes were 
bright their expression was more natural 
than it had been for many days. He was in 
one of the strangest humours which can have 
sway over that unconsciously humorous 
animal, man. In the midst of the deepest 


self-abasement his heart was overflowing 
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with joy. The combination of sorrow and 
happiness is a rare one, not found every day, 
but the condition of experiencing both at the 
same time and in the highest degree is very 
possible. 

Giovanni, indeed, could not feel otherwise 
than he did. Had he suspected Corona and 
accused her on grounds wholly frivolous and 
untenable, in the unreasoning outbreak of a 
foolish jealousy, he could not have been so 
persuaded of her guilt as to feel the keenest 
joy on finding her innocent. In that case 
his remorse would have outweighed his 
satisfaction. Had he, on the other hand, 
suspected her without making the accusation, 
he would have been happy on discovering his 
mistake, but could have felt little or no 
remorse. As it was, he had accused her 
upon evidence which most tribunals would 
have thought sufficient for a conviction, and 
on seeing all doubt cleared away he realised 
with terrible force the extent of the pain he 
had inflicted. While he had still believed 
that she had fallen, he had still so loved her 
as to wish that he could take the burden of 
her guilt upon his own shoulders. Now 
that her innocence was proved beyond all 
doubt, he had no thought but to ask her 
forgiveness. 

He let himself in with a latch-key and 
ran up the dim stairs. A second key opened 
the polished door into the dark vestibule, 
and in a moment more he was in the ante- 
chamber of Corona’s apartment. Two or 
three women, pale with watching, were 
standing round a table, upon which some- 
thing was heating over a spirit lamp. Gio- 
vanni stopped and spoke to them. 

“How is she?” he asked, his voice 
unsteady with anxiety. 

The women shook their heads, and one of 
them began to cry. They loved their 
mistress dearly and had little hope of her 
recovery. They had been amazed, too, at 
Giovanni's apparent indifference during the 
whole week, and seemed surprised when he 
went towards the door. One motioned 
to him to make no noise. He turned the 
latch very gently and advanced into the 
darkened chamber. 

Corona was lying as he had seen her on 
the previous evening, and there seemed to 
be little or no change in her state. Her 
eyes were closed and her breathing was 
searcely perceptible. A nurse was nodding 
in a chair near the night light and looked 
up as Giovanni entered. He pointed to 
the door and she went out. All was so 
exactly as it had been twelve hours earlier 
that he could hardly realise the immense 
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change that had taken place in his own 
heart during the interval. He stood look- 
ing at his wife, scarcely breathing for fear 
of disturbing her and yet wishing that she 
might wake to hear what he had to say. 
But she did not move nor show any 
signs of consciousness. Her delicate, thin 
hand lay upon the coverlet. He stooped 
down very slowly and cautiously, and kissed 
the wasted fingers. Then he drew back 
quickly and noiselessly as though he had 
done something wrong. He thought she 
must be asleep, and sat down in the chair 
the nurse had vacated. The stillness was 
profound. The little aight light burned 
steadily without flickering and cast queer 
long shadows from the floor upwards over 
the huge tapestries upon the wall. The 
quaint figures of heroes and saints, that had 
seen many a Saracinesca born and many a 
one die in the ancient vaulted room, seemed 
to take the expressions of old friends watch- 
ing over the suffering woman. A faint 
odour like that of ether pervaded the still 
air, an odour Giovanni never forgot during 
his life. Everything was so intensely quiet 
that he almost thought he could hear the 
ticking of his watch in his pocket. 

Corona stirred at last, and slowly opening 
her eyes, turned them gradually till they 
met her husband’s gaze. At the first move- 
ment she made he had risen to his feet and 
now stood close beside her. 

“Did you kiss my hand—or did I dream 
it?” she asked faintly. 

“Yes, darling.” He could not at once 
find words to say what he wanted. 

“Why did you?” 

Giovanni fell on his knees by the bedside 
and took her hand in both his own. 

“Corona, Corona—forgive me!” The 
ery came from his heart, and was uttered 
with an accent of despair that there was no 
mistaking. She knew, faint and scarcely 
conscious though she was, that he was not 
attempting to deceive her thistime. But he 
could say no more. Many a strong man 
would in that moment have sobbed aloud 
and shed tears, but Giovanni was not as 
other men. Under great emotion all ex- 
pression was hard for him, and the spontan- 
eity of tears would have contradicted his 
nature. 

Corona wondered what had happened, and 
lay quite still, looking at his bent head and 
feeling the trembling touch of his hands 
on hers. For several seconds the stillness 
was almost as profound as it had been 
before. Then Giovanni spoke out slowly and 
earnestly. 
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“My beloved wife,” he said, looking up 
into her face, “I know all the truth now. 
I know what I have done. I know what 
you have suffered. Forgive me if you can. 
I will give my whole life to deserve your 
pardon.” 

For an instant all Corona’s beauty re- 
turned to her face as she heard his words. 
Her eyes shone softly, the colour mounted 
to her pale cheeks, and she breathed one 
happy sigh of relief and gladness. Her 
fingers contracted and closed round his with 
a tender pressure. 

“Tt is true,” she said, scarcely audibly. 
“You are not trying to deceive me in order 
to keep me alive.” 

“Tt is true, darling,” he answered. “San 
Giacinto wrote the letter. It was not even 
meant to seem to come from you. Oh, 
Corona—can you ever forgive me?” 

She turned so as to see him better, and 
looked long into his eyes. The colour slowly 
faded again from her face, and her expression 
changed, growing suddenly sad. 

“TJ will forgive you. I will try to for- 
get it all, Giovanni. You should have 
believed me, for I have never lied to you. 
It will be long before I am strong again, 
and I shall have much time to think of 
it.” 

Giovanni rose to his feet, still clasping her 
hand. Something told him that she was not 
a woman who could either forgive or forget 
such an injury, and her tone was colder than 
he had hoped. The expiation had begun and 
he was already suffering the punishment of 
his unbelief. He bore the pain bravely. 
What right had he to expect that she would 
suddenly become as she had been before? 
She had been and still was, dangerously ill, 
and her illness had been caused by his treat- 
ment of her. It would be long before their 
relations could be again what they had once 
been, and it was not for him to complain. 
She might have sent him away in anger ; he 
would not have thought her too unkind. 
But when he remembered her love, he 
trembled at the thought of living without it. 
His voice was very gentle as he answered 
her, after a short pause. 

“ You shall live to forget it all, Corona. I 
will make you forget it. I will undo what I 
have done.” 

“Can you, Giovanni? Is there no blood 
upon your hands?’”’ She knew her husband 
well, and could hardly believe that he had 
refrained from taking vengeance upon 
Gouache. 

“There is none, thank God,” replied 
Giovanni. “But for a happy accident I 


should have killed the man a week ago, It 
was all arranged.” 

“ You must tell him that you have been 
mistaken,” said Corona simply. 

“ Yes, I will.” 

“Thank you. That is right.” 

“It is the least I can do.” 

Giovanni felt that words were of very little 
use, and even had he wished to say more he 
would not have known how to speak. There 
was that between them which was too deep 
for all expression, and he knew that hence- 
forth he could only hope to bring back 
Corona’s love by his own actions. Besides, 
in her present state, he guessed that it would 
be wiser to leave her, than to prolong the 
interview. 

“T will go now,” he said. “You must 
rest, darling, and be quite well to-morrow.” 

“Yes. I can rest now.” 

She said nothing about seeing him again. 
With a humility almost pathetic in such a 
man, he bent down and touched her hand 
with his lips.) Then he would have gone 
away, but she held his fingers and looked 
long into his eyes. 

“T am sorry for you, dear,” she said, and 
paused, not taking her eyes from his. “ Kiss 
me,” she added at last, with a faint smile. 

A moment later, he was gone. She gazed 
long at the door through which he had left 
the room, and her expression changed more 
than once, softening and hardening again as 
the thoughts chased each other through her 
tired brain. At last she closed her eyes, and 
presently fell into a peaceful sleep. 

Giovanni waited in his room until his father 
was awake and then went to tell him what 
had happened. Theold gentleman looked 
weary and sad, but his keen sight noticed 
the change in his son’s manner. 

“You look better,” he said. 

“T have been vundeceived,” answered 
Giovanni. “I have been mistaken, misled 
by the most extraordinary set of circum- 
stances I have ever heard of.” 

Saracinesca’s eyes suddenly gleamed an- 
grily and his white beard bristled round his 
face. 

“You have made a fool of yourself,” he 
growled. ‘“ You have made your wife ill and 
yourself miserable in a fit of vulgar jealousy. 
And now you have been telling her so.” 

“Exactly. I have been telling her so.” 

“You are an idiot, Giovanni. I always 
knew it.” 

“T have only just found it out,” answered 
the younger man. 

“Then you are amazingly slow at discovery. 
Why do you stand there staring at me? Do 
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you expect any sympathy? You will not get 
it. Go and say a litany outside your wife’s 
door. You have made me spend the most 
horrible week I ever remember, just because 
you are not good enough for her. How 
could you ever dare to suspect that woman ? 
Go away. I shall strangle you if you stay 
here!” 

‘“‘ That consideration would not have much 
weight,” replied Giovanni. “I know how 
mad I have been, much better than you can 
tell me. And yet, I doubt whether any one 
was ever so strangely mistaken before.” 

“With your intelligence the wonder is 
that you are not always mistaken. Upon my 
soul, the more I think of it, the more I am 
amazed at your folly. You acted like a 
creature in the theatre. With your long face 
and your mystery and your stage despair, 
you even made a fool of me. At all events, 
I shall know what to expect the next time it 
happens. I hope Corona will have the sense 
to make you do penance.” 

To tell the truth Giovanni had not ex- 
pected any better treatment from his father 
than he actually received, and he was not in 
a humour to resent reproaches which he knew 
to be well deserved. He had only intended 
to tell the prince the result of what had 
occurred, and he relaxed nothing of his 
determination, even though he might have 
persuaded the old gentleman that the ac- 
cumulated evidence had undoubtedly justified 
his doubts. With a short salutation he left 
the room and went out, hoping that Gouache 
had not accompanied the expedition to 
Mentana, improbable as that seemed. 

He was, of course, disappointed, for while 
he was making inquiries Gouache was actually 
on the way to the battle with his corps, as 
has been already seen. Giovannispent most 
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of the day in the house, constantly inquiring 
after Corona, and trying to occupy his mind 
in reading, though with little success, The 
idea, that Gouache might be killed without 
having learned the truth began to take pos- 
session of him and caused him an annoyance 
he could not explain. It was not that he felt 
any very profound remorse for having 
wronged the man. His nature was not so 
sensitive as that. It was rather, perhaps, 
because he regarded the explanation with 
Anastase as a part of what he owed Corona, 
that he was so anxious to meet him alive. 
Partly, too, his anxiety arose from his rest- 
lessness and from the desire for action of 
some sort in which to forget all he had 
suffered, and all he was still suffering. 

Towards evening he went out and heard 
news of the engagement. It was already 
known that the enemy had fallen back upon 
Mentana, and no one doubted the ultimate 
result of the day’s fighting. People were 
already beginning to talk of going out to 
take assistance to the wounded. The idea 
struck Giovanni as plausible and he deter- 
mined to act upon it at once. He took a 
surgeon and several men with him, and 
drove out across the Campagna to the scene 
of the battle. 

As has been told, he found Gouache at last, 
after a long and difficult search, The ground 
was so broken and divided by ditches, walls 
and trees, that some of the wounded were 
not found until the middle of the next day. 
Unless Giovanni had undertaken the search 
Anastase might have escaped notice for a 
long time, and it was no wonder if he ex- 
pressed astonishment on waking up to find 
himself comfortably installed in Saracinesca’s 
carriage, tended by the man who a few days 
earlier had wanted to take his life. 


( To be continued.) 
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“The Aire below is doubly dyed and damned ; 
The air above with lurid smoke is crammed ; 
The one flows streaming foul as Charon’s Styx, 
Its poisonous vapours in the other mix.” 


THE casual railway traveller who rushes 
through the suburbs of Leeds on his way to 
Scotland will heartily endorse this descrip- 
tion of the metropolis of the woollen trade, 
inscribed in a fit of fervid indignation on the 
fly-leaf of an old book some hundred years 
since by a local sufferer from smuts and 
smells. But if so strong an impression was 
made when the population was under 30,000, 
small wonder that the Leeds of to-day, with its 
population multiplied ten-fold, and its vastly 
increased industrial pursuits, should, with its 
rivers, look “ doubly dyed and damned.” 
Such evidences of human labour are how- 
ever significant of much. Their accumulation 
at this point is the result of conditions so 
favourable to human endeavour that history 
—and, when the limits of history are passed, 
tradition and myth—clearly show that the 
district was one ardently coveted by one set 
of marauders after another. A local historian, 
with a zealous patriotism which obscured his 
sense of perspective, gives the creation of the 
world as the first item in his Annals of 
Leeds, ‘“‘ Memnon invented the letters of the 
alphabet,” and “ Prometheus first struck fire 


from flints” for the second and third, and 
then takes a flying leap to the mythical build- 
ing of York, 1021, p.c. Later on his indus- 
try becomes microscopic, and he does not dis- 
dain to record the death at Keighley, a town 
some twenty miles higher up Airedale, of the 
‘well-known donkey, named ‘Old Adam,’” 
whose age was established to be ninety- 
four! But without sweeping so wide or so 
close a net it is possible to gather a group of 
facts about the history of Leeds which are 
of solid interest, showing how the great town 
and its inhabitants came to be what they are 
to-day. 

Authorities differ as to the earliest name 
of Leeds. Bede calls it Loidis, but some hold 
that Caer Loid Coit, or city in the wood, was 
more than probable. In any case the form 
was British, and it is arguable that Leeds 
was one of the twenty-eight cities mentioned 
by Nennius, and that it was inhabited by the 
“ azure-armed ”’ Brigantes, a fierce, untamable 
race. A British city consisted simply of 
“inaccessible woods, fortified by ditches and 
ramparts,” according to Cesar; but Lotdis, 
such as it was, was coveted by the Roman 
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invaders, who made it the point of inter- 
section of at least three of their great 
roads. The confluence of the Aire and the 
Calder, the pastoral valleys, and the close 
proximity of iron-ore, made it well worth the 
century-long struggle, during which its 
assimilation by the Romans was cemented 
“with tears and with blood.” The con- 
querors were men of the world and conciliated 
their new subjects by admitting some of the 
Brigantian deities into their own Pantheon. 
Their influence was closely impressed on the 
people in many ways ; dress, language, and 
food being modified as much as religion. The 
decline of the Roman Empire inaugurated 
another long, dark period of strife. The tide 
of conquest surged heavily to and fro in 
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Yorkshire for several hundred years. Picts 
and Scots, Danes and Saxons, all had their 
turn at Loidis, until William the Conqueror 
laid a bloody hand on the whole district in 
revenge for the resistance offered him at 
York by Earls Morcar and Edwin. A hun- 
dred thousand people, together with all 
vestiges of human industry, are said to have 
been destroyed. William was detained at 
Castleford for three weeks by the Aire being 
in flood, a proof among many that the climate 
has always been as wet and windy as it is 
to-day. Hurricanes and floods are recorded 
in dismal alternation, and even earthquakes 
have not been unknown. 

ZLedes stands in the Doomsday Book as 
part of an enormous grant of land made to 


Ilbert de Lacy, but he quickly made it 
over to the Paganels, reserving probably 
some superior rights. The Lacys founded 
the three religious houses of Nostel, Ponte 
fract, and Kirkstall, and the Paganels, as 
some authorities believe, consolidated their 
authority by building a castle on Mill Hill. 
Nothing of this remains, but Park Lane, 
Park Row, Park Square, and Park Place are 
still reminiscent of the large park which 
must have surrounded it. It is a moot 
point, however, on which antiquaries differ 
warmly, whether or not Leeds ever boasted 
of a castle. In the reign of John a 
charter, which had but a brief existence, 
was granted by Maurice Paganel to the 
burgesses of the town. Among its curi- 
ous provisions are the confirmation of the 
right to bake in the lord’s oven, which re- 
mained at Kirkgate-end until some centuries 
later, and the enactment that “no woman 
who was to be sold into slavery should pay 
tribute, i.e. the transfer of such goods and 
chattels was not to be saddled with the 
usual tax extorted from the sale of other 
commodities.” The veritable old Leeds coke 
oven in use in Queen Elizabeth’s time, and 
described as a nuisance by Thoresby in his, 
has recently been unearthed at the upper 
end of Kirkgate. 

After this a period of peaceful develop- 
ment set in, aided largely, without doubt, by 
the Cistercian monks living close by at Kirk- 
stall, who drained the marshes, reclaimed the 
waste lands, felled the woods, and civilized 
the people, until Leland, writing about 1540, 
speaks thus respectfully of it :—“ Ledes, 
two miles lower down than Christal Abbey, 
on Aire river, is a pratey market toun, 
having one paroche chirch, reasonably well- 
builded, and as large as Bradeford, but not so 
quik as it.” Kirkstall Abbey was in some 
degree under the control of the larger estab- 
lishment at Fountains, and its morals were 
such as to call for special legislation from its 
superiors. In its earlier years, when the 
brotherhood were fully occupied with build- 
ing, and laying out and developing their pro- 
perty, the abbey was probably of enormous 
benefit to its neighbours. The site was 
chosen with the eye of an artist. Encircled 
by a loop of the Aire, which then ran clear 
and cool for .its speckled trout instead of 
“doubly dyed and damned” with its refuse 
of to-day, sheltered from the north by hills 
and enshrined in hanging woods, it can have 
had nolovelier rival among the many religious 
houses which sprung up in the West Riding. 
The tall, black, chimney-stacks which are its 
close companions now, and the straight edge 
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of the dam which has taken the place of the 
natural fall in the river did not exist even in 
Turner’s day. It grew in wealth, power—and 
profligacy, until in 1539 it was dissolved by 
that highly-moral personage Henry VIII., who 
is said to have realised out of it an equiva- 
lent of between cight and ten thousand pounds 
a year of the present currency, exclusive of 
its cattle, plate, corn, and other treasures. 
The destruction of the abbey began imme- 
diately. The Crown appropriated everything 
of real value, but for years the structure 
served for a quarry to house builders in Leeds. 
The tower of the church and the great chan- 
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tions of tobacco had reached Englishmen, 
they inhaled the smoke of some other herb. 
Adel church, founded about twenty years 
earlier than Kirkstall, and lying about five 
miles out of Leeds, is justly held one of 
the glories of the district. The south door- 
way is an exquisite specimen of Norman 
masonry, with five gradations in the recess, 
the third and fourth being remarkable for 
their curious zig-zag and bird’s-head mould- 
ings. The chancel arch in the interior is also 
of great beauty, and the whole building is full 
of quaint conceits. An entablature in the 
north side of the chancel bears a rude sculpture 
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cel window were a late addition to the struc- 
ture and were not harmonious with the 
beautiful simplicity of the Late Norman of 
the original fabric. The tower remained toler- 
ably intact until 1779, when two sides and 
part of a third fell and crushed a large portion 
of the abbey. Dr. Whitaker, the careful 
editor of Thoresby’s Ducatus Leodiensis, and 
the author of Loidis et Elmete, tells of a 
singular discovery he made a few days after 
the fall. He found embedded in the mortar 
several little smoking pipes like those used 
in the time of James the First for tobacco ; 
which seems to show that before the consola- 
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of the baptism of Christ, with the devil trying 
to drink up the water. The Norman capitals 
of the pillars are singularly naive in design. 
Some stained glass in the east window is 
dated 1601, and the south chancel window 
is said to have been placed low for the con- 
venience of the lepers who were banished 
from the interior of the church. Those “ bold, 
bad men,” the restorers, have laid unhallowed 
fingers on Adel, but have fortunately not 
done much to impair the beauty of one of 
the most precious of the ancient monuments 
in the kingdom. The parish church of 
Leeds, St. Peter's, is described by Thoresby 
II 
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as being in his time—it has been enlarged 
and altered since—‘“a very spacious and 
strong fabric, an emblem of the church mili- 
tant, black but comely ; being of great anti- 
quity, it doth not pretend to the mode of 
reformed architecture, but is strong and use- 
ful.”” The colour is owing to its surroundings 
less than to its age, which is by no means 
certain. Its registers go back to May 20th, 
1572. The site is that of a Saxon church, 
and possibly of a Norman successor, the ex- 
istence of the first being established by the 
discovery of some Anglo-Saxon crosses when 
the church was restored in 1838. Though 
not of great beauty, it is a dignified, imposing 
structure, and has been remarkable chiefly 





for the men of distinction who have been its 
vicars. Nonconformity has played an im- 
portant part in Leeds, and it has been 
necessary for Episcopalians to put forth 
strenuous efforts to keep abreast of it. Leeds 
Vicarage has several times been the half- 
way house to episcopal honours, though its 
most famous occupant, Dr. Hook, never 
got further than a deanery. 

In the struggle between the Crown and 
the Parliament, war again made Yorkshire 
its habitation. Bradford and Leeds were 
occupied and re-occupied first by one side and 
then by the other. The terrors which grew 
out of that evil time are well illustrated by 
the not infrequent discovery of hoards of 
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silver coins of that period, which had either 
been concealed and forgotten, or whose 
proprietorship had lapsed by death. After 
the final defeat at Marston Moor Charles I. 
fled to Newark where he surrendered to the 
Scots. On their way with him to New- 
castle-on-Tyne they passed through Leeds, 
and Charles slept at Red Hall, in Upperhead 
Row, so called because it. was the first house 
in Leeds built of brick. A maidservant out 
of pity for him offered to disguise him in 
her own clothes to help his escape. She 
assured him of success, and promised him 
the means of reaching France. Charles how- 





“Then,” said the king, “let him be chief 
bailiff in Yorkshire.” The decree was carried 
out and the man became rich and powerful. 

Leeds played its full share in the various 
plots which were hatched in the time of 
Charles IT., but its last experience of war was 
in 1745 when it suffered from the presence of 
an army under General Wade, which en- 
camped between Sheepscar and Woodhouse, 
and which is credited, or discredited, with 
the wholesale destruction of the hedgerow 
trees for use in the camp fires. The names 
of Wade Lane and Camp Road reveal the 
halting-place of the army. 
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ever declined the offer. Perhaps he thought 
the plan impracticable, perhaps he had faith 
in the good intentions of the Scots. In 
proof of his gratitude however he gave the 
girl his garter, saying that if he could never 
reward her, his son would honour her claim 
on sight of that token. After the restoration 
the woman made her way to Charles II. and 
told him the story. 

“* Where do you come from ?”’ 

“From Leeds in Yorkshire.” 

“ Have you a husband ?”’ 

“¥en.” 

“ What is his calling?” 


** Under-bailiff.”’ 


But stormy times were not done with even 
then. Foreign wars had sent provisions up to 
alarming, prohibitive prices. In July 1800, 
three bushels of wheat cost 50s. Dearness of 
food coupled with scarcity of work produced 
acute distress. The introduction of machinery 
for a time doubtless still further aggravated 
it, until the discontent burst forth into the 
Luddite riots of 1812. An unsettled indus- 
trial period followed, during which the art- 
isan class was accommodating itself, through 
much tribulation, to a greatly improved state 
of things. Parliamentary reform was realised 
as one of the most important engines of 
amelioration, and an imposing demonstration 
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in its favour was held on Hunslet Moor in 
1819. The election of Wilberforce for the 
county in 1807 was the first political contest 
which actively moved the sympathies of the 
people, but later in 1826, they ardently 
supported the return of John Marshall, who 
was the first manufacturer returned to 
Parliament. Brougham and Lord Morpeth 
succeeded to the distinction of sitting for 
Yorkshire. The first two members for the in- 
corporated borough of Leeds were Mr. (after- 
wards Lord) Macaulay and Mr. John Marshall 
junr., although oddly enough Leeds exercised 
electoral rights once before by sending a 
member to Crontwell’s Parliament. 

The Chartists found in Leeds a fruitful 
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soil. In 1839 it was estimated that 10,000 
persons were out of work in the town. This 
frightful state of things naturally led to the 
Plug riots of 1842. Since then happily the 
development of society has moved forward 
with less suffering to its individual members, 
and the marvellous growth of Leeds has been 
due to the successful enterprise of all sections 
of the population. 

The harsh discipline of centuries of strife 
and suffering has probably done much to 
foster the growth of those sturdy qualities of 
mind and character which are distinctive of 
the West Riding people. Necessity made of 
the Yorkshiremen a fighting race, and the 
instinct is still strong within them. If they 
are somewhat rough in fibre and loud in 
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speech it is because the mass of them have not 
yet had time to cultivate the softer graces of 
life. They are “sinewy to discourse,” and 
of shrewd practical common sense. Shirley 
and Wuthering Heights, show them as 
they were early in the century, and if some 
modification of speech and manner has passed 
on them since then, the essentials remain 
untouched. Their common sense was shown 
characteristically in Leeds, when one Sunday 
in May, 1836, an annular eclipse of the sun 
being expected; divine service was postponed 
in ali the churches and chapels in order that 
they might not miss the sight. Their strong 
feelings made them listen with eagerness to 
John Wesley, but their wilful independence 
made them such turbulent converts 
; that John was driven to write to 
his brother Samuel in the follow- 
ing heated, peremptory manner : 

‘From time to time I have had 
more trouble with the town of 
Leeds than with all the societies 
in Yorkshire. And I now hear 
that the /eaders insist that such 
and such persons be put out of the 
society! I desire the leaders may 
know their places, and not stretch 
themselves beyond their line. Pray 
let me judge who should be put 
out of a Methodist society, and 
x” who should not.” 

John Wesley might have been a 

Yorkshireman himself! The tenacity 
of a Yorkshireman makes him a faithful 
friend as well as a doughty foe, and the com- 
plex activities of his daily life make him keen 
of intellect and quick of perception. In the 
great manufacturing towns /a carriére est 
ouverte aux talents, if not in fullest measure, 
at any rate in a very different degree from 
what obtains among the poor and unprivileged 
in sleepier districts. Nowhere has this been 
shown more conspicuously than in Leeds. 
Many of its most prominent and _public- 
spirited citizens have worked their way up 
from artisanship. Mr. Parsons complains in 
1834 that it has “ long been totally abandoned 
by the aristocracy,’ and Dr. Whitaker in 
1816 with priestly arrogance laments that 
“it has declined into manufactures,” and 
expresses himself “shocked by a tone of 
detiance in every voice, and an air of fierce- 
ness in every countenance.” 

Leeds has been decimated time and again 
by epidemics. The plague was very fatal in 
1596-7, and fifty years later came in still 
more virulent form. In nine months 1,325 


persons, or more than one-fifth of the popu- 
A singular distemper troubled 


lation died. 
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From a Drawing by T. 


those parts in 1675, when Thoresby, speaking 
from personal experience, says “it was a 
severe cold and cough which affected all 
manner of persons ; and that so universally 
that it was almost impossible to hear distinctly 
an entire sentence of a sermon.” This may 
have been generated by the congregations in 
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self-defence if many of the Leeds preachers 
were of such confirmed loquacity as Mr. 
Cudworth of Beeston; of whom it is said 
that he was “so intent upon preaching as 
often to forget himself, and to hold out so 
long as to need some item to leave off.”” The 
visitation of cholera in 1832 drew attention 
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to sanitary matters, but no system of drainage 
existed until 1852, when £130,000 was spent 
on main sewers alone. The same year the 


corporation bought the waterworks for 
£227,417. Leeds was first lighted by gas in 


1819, after having had its darkness made 
visible by oil-lamps for twenty-eight years. 

Public money has been spent with wise 
abundance. The building of the Town Hall, 
opened by the Queen at a great function in 
1858, the acquisition of the Corn Exchange 
and a complete system of market buildings, 
and the purchase of Roundhay Park in 1872 
for public use, are all striking instances of 
sound municipal administration. Roundhay 
is one of the most beautiful public parks in 
the country, and though some distance out 
of the town, is much used on Sundays and 


holidays. Its lawns, woods, and lake have 
been left untouched, and there is nothing in 
it too fine for daily use. Private philan- 
thropy and enterprise have also done much 
for Leeds. The General Infirmary, the 
Royal Exchange, the House of Recovery, 
the Mechanics’ Institute, the Leeds Old 
Library, the buildings of the Philosophical 
Society, and last and greatest of all, the 
establishment of the Yorkshire College in 
its ample buildings designed by Mr. Water- 
house, R.A., all testify to the good-will and 
public spirit of the people. The catalogue 
of modern institutions might be largely 
extended, but it would be difficult to invest 
it with interest. There is little beauty and 
completeness in man’s work until the mellow- 
ing hand of time has been laid upon it, 
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softening its harsher features, effacing its 
errors, impressing on it the record of human 
experience. 

All these evidences of wealth and personal 
devotion to public good, are but the crown 
of the industrial life of Leeds. That, in its 
wide complexity, in the necessity it lays upon 
its members for loyal unselfish co-operation, in 
its steady growth and great successes, has been 
the school in which the men of modern Leeds 
have been trained. The men of old Leeds 
were too busy fighting to turn their attention 
to handicrafts, but during the reign of 
idward III. a short spell of peace tempted 
two Brabant weavers—Guliellmusde Brabant 
and Hanckenius of Brabant, hence a hank of 
yarn—to settle among them, and from these 
two skilled workmen the mighty mills and 
the thousand looms of to-day are said to 
have sprung. The development must have 
been tolerably quick, for Leland says of the 
West Riding towns that “they stand by 
clothing.” Paternal legislation—with the 
best intentions—was so irritating and per- 
sistent in its interference with the trade 
that the wonder is it was not strangled 
outright. Duties, bounties, restrictions of 
all kinds hampered the luckless traders, York 
gained a monopoly of coverlet-making, and 
the neighbouring towns were forbidden to 
compete under heavy penalties. Dyeing has 
been a chronic difficulty in the West Riding. 
Up to the beginning of the seventeenth 
century all cloths were exported in the 
“white” state to Holland, where they were 
dyed and dressed and then returned to 
England. The processes of manufacture 
remained cumbrous and inefficient up to the 
time of Arkwright, whose ingenious inven- 
tions for the spinning and carding of cotton 
were applied with modifications to the wool- 
len and worsted trades and gave them great 
impetus. But jealousy and prejudice die 
hard, and these and other improvements 
have had to be fought for tooth and nail. 
The introduction of the power-loom has been 
effected much more slowly in the woollen 
trade of Leeds than in the worsted trade of 
Bradford. Even yet the whirr of the hand- 
loom shuttle can be heard in some of the 
cottages of the outlying districts. But 
roughly speaking, the cloths of Leeds are 
now all made in the great mills, and this 
centralisation has altered the habits of the 
manufacturers, who used, up to comparatively 
recent date, to bring their goods down to the 
White or Coloured cloth halls twice a week, 
and sell, and deliver them then and there. 
It was a picturesque and noteworthy scene. 
Three thousand clothiers were often gathered 
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together on a market day. But though 
cloth is the staple trade of the town there are 
other outlets for the energies and genius of 
its citizens. The flax trade, though some- 
what under a cloud at present, has played 
an important part in the prosperity of Leeds, 
and the forging and working of iron are 
still in very active and successful operation. 
Steam-engines, steam-ploughs, machinery, 
mechanical tools, Nordenfeldt guns, employ 
thousands, and are turned out with perfect 
precision of workmanship. Tanning, paper- 
making, silk-weaving, boot-making, cap- 
making, ready clothes’ making—Messrs. 
John Barran & Co. can and do, it is said, 
construct twelve hundred suits a-day—are 





THE SHIRE OAK, HEADINGLEY, LEEDS. 
From a Drawing by T. C. FARRER. 


all subsidiary trades; but one industry, 
which Leeds can claim in its earliest stage, 
has wellnigh left it. A Mrs. Isabel Denton 
in the reign of Charles I. “having a bad 
husband and many children,” according to 
Whitaker, used her wits to some purpose 
and invented straw hats and baskets. 

The old Leeds pottery was remarkable, in 
its best specimens, for refinement of outline 
and delicacy of texture, but it died out 
some eighty years ago. Some six years 
since the tile works of Burmantofts made 
a sudden and remarkable development, and 
the ware which is now made there has 
several peculiar excellences. It is designed 
with special view to household needs and 
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domestic decoration, and though some of its 
earlier efforts were crude and unsatisfactory, 
its later ones having been directed with 
taste and discretion are beautiful in colour, 
glaze and form. 

No historical survey of Leeds, however 
slight, would be complete without a refer- 
ence to the Shire Oak, the shell of’ whose 
trunk, twenty-nine feet in circumference, still 
stands at Headingley. Legends of many 
kinds gather round this ancient tree, which 
is believed by devout antiquaries to have 
been part of the ancient forest which may 
have given its name to the town. The tree 





for them as they stand. His joy in the tree 
is more to him than money, but there is some 
fear lest his successors may take a more 
mercenary view. 

Leeds and its district have much to offer 
to the student of domestic architecture. 
The old grey stone houses, with the broad 
windows heavily mullioned, which seem so 
essentially a part of the West Riding that 
they might have grown out of the soil, are 
plentiful. They are full of character and 
have that beauty and simple dignity which 
come of perfect fitness to need and climatic 
conditions. Low Hall, near Yeadon, one of 
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From a Drawing by T. C, Farrer. : 


certainly gave its name to the wapentake, 
Skyrack, (shire-oak), and it may have wit- 
nessed in successive ages the horrible rites of 
the Druids, the assembling of local crusaders, 
and the markets of thrifty cloth-workers. 
Be that as it may the oak, even in its decay, 
is regarded with veneration. Winter storms 
have done much to shear it of its mighty 
proportions, for Whitaker’s drawing in 1816 
shows a more stately wreck than that of to- 
day. The last great branch fell in 1883; 
a portion of it was sold for £100 to furniture 
makers, and the old man who owns the 
remains of the trunk has been offered £200 


the numerous villages which manufactures 
cloth for the Leeds market, is a very 
perfect specimen of this kind of dwelling. 
Mr. Marshall Barwick, whose family has 
held it for over 200 years, has shown con- 
siderable taste and judgment in the removal 
of the excrescences and modifications intro- 
duced by his conventional ancestors of the 
Georgian era, and in the reversion to the 
designs of the original builder. Of larger 
houses, show-places in fact, there are also 
a few, but not many. Harewood House, 
the seat of the Lascelles family, is not far 
distant, and Temple Newsam is hardly out of 
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sound of the din of Leeds. Temple Newsam 
was in the first instance a Preceptory of the 
Knights Templars, and shortly after the 
dissolution of their order in 1312 was 
bestowed by the crown upon the Darcy 
family. A poor Lord Darcy, of a subsequent 
generation, lost his head for the part he took 
in the Pilgrimage of Grace, and his estates 
were summarily given to the Lenoxes, whereby 
it befel that Lord Darnley, father of James I., 
first saw light within these walls. James I. 
gave it to the Duke of Richmond, and he 
being constrained to sell it to the Ingrams, 
it is still held by a branch of that family, the 
Meynell-Ingrams. The house has passed 
through many vicissitudes, but there is 
little doubt that the original outline has 
been preserved through all changes. 
Thoresby writing in 1714, with quaint self- 
satisfaction, approves of Providence for 
having cast his “lot in a place that merits a 
particular description,” and quotes with 
pride Bishop Tonstal’s verdict. The Bishop 
brought Henry VIII. to visit this part of 
the kingdom and deemed “ these very parts of 
the country . . . to be the richest that 
ever he found in all his Travails through 
Europe, there being within ten miles of 
Haslewood (near Tadcaster) 165 Manor- 
houses of Lords, Knights and Gentlemen of 
the best Quality ; 275 several Woods, whereof 
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some of them contain 500 acres ; 32 Parks, 
and 2 Chases of Deer ; 120 Rivers and Brooks, 
whereof 5 be navigable, well-stored with 
Salmon and other Fish ; 76 Water-mills for the 
grinding of Corn on the aforesaid Rivers ; 
25 Coal Mines, which yield abundance of 
Fuel for the whole country ; 3 Forges for the 
making of iron, and stone enough for the 
same; and within the same limits as much 
Sport and Pleasure for Hunting, Hawking, 
Fishing and Fowling, as in any place of 
England besides.” 

Heavy changes have passed over the 
West Riding since then. Salmon shun rivers 
that are “doubly dyed and damned,” and the 
pleasures of the people are no longer associ- 
ated with hawking and hunting. It is a 
work-a-day life that is led in Leeds to-day. 
Its captains of industry and its vast army of 
craftsmen and craftswomen constitute a 
community and generate a moral atmosphere 
admirably adapted for the healthy solution 
of social problems ; and though the aristocrats 
may have deserted it, the genuine student of 
human life will be attracted to it all the 
more strongly as he realises that it is 
precisely in such centres of industry as this 
that inborn powers have large opportunities 
and freedom, and that traditional privileges 
become weakened and discredited. 

S. A. Byes. 
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From a Drawing by T. C. Farrer 
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THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF. 


By Strantey J. WeEyYMAN. 


CHAPTER X.—Continued. 





ROISETTE interrupted 
the train of my thoughts. 
I found that he was not 
following me. He had 
sprung away, and in a 
dozen strides reached the 
Vidame’s stirrup; was 
clasping his knee when 
I turned. I could not 
hear at the distance at 
which I stood what he said, and the horseman 
to whom Bezers had committed us spurred 
between. But I heard the Vidaine’s answer. 

“No! no! no!” he cried with a ring of 
cold fury in his voice. ‘“ And if you speak 
to me again, M. St. Croix—lI think that is 
your name, boy—I will—no I will not kill 
you. That might please you, you are stub- 
born, I can see. But I will have you 
stripped and lashed like the meanest of my 
scullions ! Now go, and take care!” 

A fiery hate, and the wildest passion 
flamed in his face for the moment—trans- 
figuring it. Croisette came back to us 
slowly, white-lipped and quiet. ‘ Never 
mind,” I said bitterly. “The third time 
may bring luck.” 

Not that I felt much indignation at 
the Vidame’s insult, or any anger with the 
lad for incurring it; as I had felt on that 
other occasion. Life and death seemed to 
be everything on this morning. Words had 
ceased to please and annoy, for what are 
words to the sheep in the shambles. One 
man’s life and one woman’s happiness—out- 
side ourselves we thought only of these now. 
And some day I reflected Croisette might 
remember even with pleasure, that he had 





as a drowning man clutching at straws, 
stooped to a last prayer for them. 

We were placed in the middle of a knot of 
troopers who closed the line to the right. And 
presently Marie touched me. He was gazing 
intently at a sentry on the roof of the third 
house from us; the farthest but one. The 
man’s back was to the parapet, but he was 
gesticulating wildly. 

** He sees him!’’ Marie muttered. 

I nodded almost in apathy. But this 
passed away and I started involuntarily and 
shuddered, as a savage roar, breaking the 
silence, rang along the front of the mob like 
a rolling volley of firearms. What was it? 
A man posted at a window on the upper 
gallery had dropped his pike’s point, and was 
levelling it at some one inside: we could see 
no more. 

But those in front of the window could: 
they saw too much for the Vidame’s precau- 
tions, as a moment showed. He had not 
laid his account with the frenzy of a rabble, 
the passions of a mob which had tasted blood. 
I saw the line at its farther end waver and 
toss toand fro. Then a hundred hands went 
up; confused angry cries rose with them. 
The troopers struck about them, giving back 
slowly as they did so. But their efforts were 
in vain. With a scream of triumph a wild 
torrent of people broke through between 
them, leaving them stranded; and rushed in 
a headlong cataract towards the steps. Bezers 
was close to us at the time. ‘“ Death!” he 
cried, swearing fearful oaths his sovereign 
could scarce have equalled. “They will snatch 
him from me yet, the hell-hounds !” 

He whirled his horse round and spurred 
him in a dozen bounds to the stairs at our 
end. There he leaped from him, dropping the 

















bridle recklessly ; and bounding up three steps 
at a time, ran along the gallery. Half-a- 
dozen of the troopers about us stayed only to 
fling their reins to one of their number, and 
then followed, their great boots clattering 
on the planks. 

My breath came fast and short, for I 
felt it was a crisis. It was a race between 
the two parties, or rather between the 
Vidame and the leaders of the mob. The 
latter had the shorter way to go. But on 
the narrow steps they were carried off their 
feet by the press behind them, and fell over 
and hampered one another and lost time. 
The Vidame was some way along the gallery 
before they had set foot on it. 

How I prayed—amid a scene of the wildest 
uproar and excitement—that the mob might 
be first! Let there be only a short conflict 
between Bezers’ men and the people, and in 
the confusion Pavannes might yet escape. 
Hope awoke in the turmoil. Above the yells 
of the crowd a score of deep voices about me 
thundered “a Wolf! a Wolf!” And I too, 
lost my head, and drew my sword, and 
screamed at the top of my voice, “a Caylus ! 
a Caylus !” with the maddest. 

Thousands of eyes besides mine were 
strained on the foremost figures on either 
side. They met as it chanced precisely at 
the door of the house. The mob leader was 
a slender man, I saw ; a priest apparently, 
though now he was girt with unpriestly 
weapons, his skirts were tucked up, his head 
was bare. So much my first glance showed 
me. It was at the second look—it was when 
I saw the blood forsake his pale lowering 
face. and leave it whiter than ever, when 
horror sprang to his eyes, when borne along 
by the crowd behind he saw his position and 
who was before him —it was only then when his 
mean figure shrank, and he quailed and would 
have fled but could not, that I recognized the 
Coadjutor ! 

I was silent, my mouth agape. There 
are seconds which are minutes ; ay, and many 
minutes. A man may die, aman may come 
into life in such a second. In one of these, 
it seemed to me, those two men paused, face 
to face; though in fact a pause was for one 
of them impossible. He was between— 
and I think he knew it—the devil and the 
deep sea. Yet he seemed to pause, while 
all, even that yelling crowd below, held their 
breath. The next moment, glaring askance at 
one another like two dogs unevenly coupled, 
he and Bezers shot shoulder to shoulder into 
the doorway, and in another jot of time 
would have been out of sight. But then I 
saw something happen. I saw the Vidame’s 
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hand flash up above the priest’s head, and 
the cross-hilt of his sheathed sword crash 
down with awful force and still more awful 
passion, on the other’s tonsure! The wretch 
went down like a log, without a word, with- 
out a cry! and amid a roar of rage from a 
thousand throats, a roar that might have 
shaken the stoutest heart, and blanched the 
swarthiest cheek, Bezers disappeared within ! 

It was then I saw the power of discipline 
and custom. Few as were the troopers who 
had followed him—a mere handful—they fell 
without hesitation on the foremost of the 
crowd who were already in confusion, stumbl- 
ing and falling over their leader’s body ; and 
hurled them back pell-mell along the gallery. 
The throng below had no firearms, and could 
give no aid at the moment ; the stage was 
narrow ; in two minutes the Vidame’s people 
had swept it clear of the crowd and were in 
possession of it. A tall fellow took up the 
priest’s body, dead or alive, I do not know 
which, and flung it asif it had been a sack 
of corn over the rail. It fell with a heavy 
thud on the ground. I heard a piercing 
scream that rose even above that babel—one 
shrill scream! and the mob closed round and 
hid the thing. 

If the rascals had had the wit to make at 
once for the right hand stairs, where we stood 
with two or three of Bezers’ men who had kept 
their saddles, I think they might easily have 
disposed of us, encumbered as we were, by the 
horses: and then they could have attacked 
the handful on the gallery on both flanks. 
But the mob had no leaders, and no plan of 
operations. They seized indeed two or three 
of the scattered troopers, and tearing them 
from their horses, wreaked their passion upon 
them horribly. But most of the Switzers 
escaped, thanks to the attention the mob 
paid to the houses and what was going for- 
ward on the galleries ; and these, extricating 
themselves joined us one by one, so that 
gradually a little ring of stern faces gathered 
about the stair-foot. A moment’s hesitation, 
and seeing no help for it, we ranged our- 
selves with them; and, unchecked as un- 
bidden, sprang on three of the led horses. 

All this passed more quickly than I can 
relate it: so that before our feet were well 
in the stirrups a partial silence, then a 
mightier roar of anger at once proclaimed 
and hailed the re-appearance of the Vidame. 
Bigoted beyond belief were the mob of Paris 
of that day, cruel, vengeful, and always 
athirst for blood; and this man had killed 
not only their leader but a priest! He had 
committed sacrilege! I could just, by stoop- 
ing forward, command a side view of tho 
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gallery, and the scene passing there was such 
that I forgot in it our own peril. 

For surely in all his reckless life Bezers 
had never been so emphatically the man for 
the situation—had never shown to such ad- 
vantage as at that moment when he stood 
confronting the sea of faces, the sneer on 
his lip, a smile in his eyes; and looked 
down unblenching, a figure of scorn on the 
men, who were literally agape for his life. 
The calm defiance of his steadfast look fasci- 
nated me. Wonderand admiration for the 
time took the place of dislike; and no face 
but one—no face I think in the world, but 
one—could have drawn my eyes from him. 
But that one face was beside him. I clutched 
Marie’s arm, and pointed to the bareheaded 
figure at Bezers’ right hand. 

It was Louis himself: our Louis de Pa- 
vannes. But he was changed indeed from the 
gay cavalier I remembered, and whom I had 
last seen riding down the street at Caylus, 
smiling back at us, and waving his adieux to 
his mistress! Beside the Vidame he had the 
air of being slight, even short. The face 
which I had known so bright and winning, 
was now white and set. His fair, curling hair 
—scarce darker than Croisette’s—hung dank, 
bedabbled with blood which flowed from a 
wound in his head. His sword was gone; 
his dress was torn and disordered and covered 
with dust. His lips moved. But he held 
up his head, he bore himself bravely with it 
all; so bravely, that I choked, and my heart 
seemed bursting as I looked at him standing 
there forlorn and now unarmed. I knew 
that Kit seeing him thus would gladly have 
died with him ; and I thanked God she did 
not see him. Yet there was a quietness 
in his fortitude which made a great difference 
between his air and that of Bezers. He 
lacked, as became one looking unarmed on 
certain death, the sneer and smile of the 
giant beside him. , 

What was the Vidame about to do? I 
shuddered as I asked myself. Not surrender 
him, not fling him bodily to the people? No, 
not that: I felt sure he would let no others 
share his vengeance. And even while I won- 
dered that doubt at least was solved. I saw 
Bezers raise his hand in a peculiar fashion. 
Simultaneously a cry rang sharply out above 
the tumult. Down in headlong charge to- 
wards the farther steps came the band of 
horsemen, who had got clear of the crowd on 
that side. They were but ten or twelve, 
but under his eye they charged, as if they 
had been a thousand. The rabble shrank 
from the collision, and fled aside. Quick as 
thought the riders swerved ; and changing 








their course galloped through the looser part 
of the throng, and in a trice drew rein side 
by side with us, a laugh and a jeer on their 
reckless lips. 

It was neatly done; and while it was 
being done the Vidame:+and his knot of men 
with those who had been searching the build- 
ing hurried down the gallery towards us, their 
rear cleared for the moment by the troopers’ 
feint. The dismounted men came bundling 
down the steps their eyes aglow with the 
war-fire, and got horses as they could. 
Among them I lost sight of Louis, but per- 
ceived him presently, pale and bewildered 
mounted behind a trooper. A man sprang 
up before each of us too, greeting our ap- 
pearance merely by a grunt of surprise. 
For it was no time to ask or answer. The 
mob was recovering itself, and each moment 
brought it reinforcements, while its fury was 
augmented by the trick we had played it, 
and the prospect of our escape. 

We were under forty, all told ; and some 
men were riding double. Bezers’ eye glanced 
hastily over his array, and lit on us three. He 
turned and gave some order to his lieutenant. 
The fellow spurred his horse, a splendid gray, 
as powerful as his master’s, alongside of 
Croisette’s, threw his arm round the lad, and 
dragged him dexterously on to his own crup- 
per. I did not understand the action, but I 
saw Croisette settle himself behind Blaise 
Buré—for he it was—and supposed no harm 
was intended. The next moment we had 
surged forward, and were swaying to and fro 
in the midst of the crowd. 

What ensued I cannot tell. The outlook, 
so far as I was concerned was limited to 
wildly plunging horses—we were in the 
centre of the band—and riders swaying in 
the saddle—with a glimpse here and there 
of a fringe of white scowling faces and toss- 
ing arms. Once, a lane opening, I saw the 
Vidame’s charger—he was in the van— 
stumble and fall among the crowd and heard 
a great shout go up. But Bezers by a 
mighty effort lifted him to his legs again. 
And once too, a minute later, those riding 
on my right, swerved outwards, and I saw 
something I never afterwards forgot. 

It was the body of the Coadjutor, lying 
face upwards, the eyes open and the teeth 
bared in a last spasm. Prostrate on it lay a 
woman, 2 young woman, with hair like red 
gold, falling about her neck, and skin like 
milk. I did not know whether she was 
alive or dead ; but I noticed that one arm 
stuck out stiffly, and the crowd flying before 
the sudden impact of the horses must have 
passed over her, even if she had escaped the 
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iron hoofs that followed. Still in the fleet- 
ing glance I had of her as my horse bounded 
aside, I saw no wound or disfigurement. Her 
one arm was cast about the priest’s breast ; 
her face was hidden on it. But for all that 
I knew her—knew her, shuddering for the 
woman whose badges I was even now wear- 
ing, whose gift I bore at my side; and I re- 
membered the priest's vaunt of a few hours 
before made in her presence, “There is no 
man in Paris shall thwart me to-night !”’ 

It had been a vain boast indeed! No 
hand in all that host of thousands was more 
feeble than his now: for good or ill! No 
brain more dull, no voice less heeded. A 
righteous retribution indeed had overtaken 
him. He had died by the sword he had 
drawn—died, a priest, by violence! The 
cross he had renounced had crushed him. 
And all his schemes and thoughts, and no 
doubt they had been many, had perished 
with him. It had come to this, only this, the 
sum of the whole matter, that there-was 
one wicked man the less in Paris—one lump 
of breathless clay the more. 

For her—the woman on his breast—what 
man can judge a woman, knowing her? And 
not knowing her, how much less? For the 
present I put her out of my mind, feeling for 
the moment faint and cold. 

We were clear of the crowd, and clatter- 
ing unmolested down a paved street before 
I fully recovered from the shock, which this 
sight had caused me. Wonder whither we 
were going took its place. To Bezers’ house ? 
My heart sank at the prospect if that were 
so. Before I thought of an alternative, a 
gateway flanked by huge round towers ap- 
peared before us, and we pulled up suddenly, 
a confused jostling mass in the narrow way ; 
while some words passed between the Vidame 
and the Captain of the Guard. A pause of 
several minutes followed ; and then the gates 
rolled slowly open, and two by two we passed 
under the arch. Those gates might have be- 
longed to a fortress or a prison, a dungeon 
or a palace, for all I knew. 

They led however to none of these, but to 
an open space, dirty and littered with rub- 
bish, marked by a hundred ruts and tracks, 
and fringed with disorderly cabins, and make- 
shift booths. And beyond this—oh, ye gods ! 
the joy of it—beyond this, which we crossed 
at a rapid trot, lay the open country ! 

The transition and relief were so won- 
derful that I shall never forget them. 
I gazed on the wide landscape before me, 
lying quiet and peaceful in the sunlight, and 
could scarce believe in my happiness. I drew 
the fresh air into my lungs, I threw up my 
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sheathed sword and caught it again in a 
frenzy of delight, while the gloomy men 
about me smiled at my enthusiasm. I felt 
the horse beneath me move once more like a 
thing of life. No enchanter with his wand, 
not Merlin nor Virgil, could have made a 
greater change in my world, than had the 
captain of the gate with his simple key! 
Or so it seemed to me in the first moments 
of freedom, and escape—of removal from 
those loathsome streets. 

I looked back at Paris—at the cloud of 
smoke which hung over the towers and roofs : 
and it seemed to me the canopy of hell itself. 
I fancied that my head still rang with the cries 
and screams and curses, the sounds of death. 
In very fact 1 could hear the dull reports 
of firearms near the Louvre, and the jangle 
of the bells. Countryfolk were congregated 
at the cross-roads, and in the villages listen- 
ing and gazing ; asking timid questions of 
the more good-natured among us, and show- 
ing that the rumour of the dreadful work 
doing in the town had somehow spread 
abroad ; although I learned afterwards that 
the keys of the city had been taken the 
night before to the king, and that except a 
party with the Duke of Guise who had left 
at eight in pursuit of Montgomery and some 
of the Protestants—lodgers, happily for 
themselves, in the Faubourg St. Germain— 
no one had left the town before ourselves. 

While I am speaking of our departure 
from Paris, I may say what I have to say of 
the dreadful excesses of those days, ay! and of 
the following days ; excesses of which France 
is now ashamed, and for which she blushed 
even before the accession of his late Majesty. 
I am sometimes asked, as one who witnessed 
them, what I think, and I answer that it 
was not our country which was to blame, 
—a something besides Queen Catherine de 
Medici had been brought from Italy forty 
years before, a something invisible but very 
powerful ; a spirit of cruelty and treachery. In 
Italy 1t had done small harm, But grafted 
on French daring and recklessness, and the 
rougher and more soldierly manners of the 
north, this spirit of intrigue proved capable of 
very dreadful things. Fora time, until it wore 
itself out, it was the curse of France. Two 
dukes of Guise, Francis and Henry, a car- 
dinal of Guise, the Prince of Condé, Admiral 
Coligny, King Henry the Third—all these 
the foremost men of their day—died by assas- 
sination within little more than a quarter 
of a century, to say nothing of the Prince 
of Orange and King Henry the Great. 

Then mark—a most curious thing—the 
youth of those who were in this business. 
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France, subject to the Queen-Mother of 
course, was ruled at the time by boys 
searce out of their tutors’ hands. They were 
mere lads, hot-blooded, reckless nobles, ready 
for any wild brawl, without forethought or 
prudence. Of the four Frenchmen who it 
is thought took the leading parts, one, the 
king, was twenty two ; Monsieur, bis brother 
was only twenty; the Duke of Guise was 
twenty-one. Only the Marshal de Tavannes 
was of mature age. For the other con- 
spirators, for the Queen-Mother, for her ad- 
visers Retz and Nevers and Birague, they 
were Italians ; and Italy may answer for them 
if Florence, Mantua and Milan care to raise 
the glove. 

To return to our journey. A league from 
the town we halted at a large inn, and 
some of us dismounted. Horses were brought 
out to fill the places of those lost or left 
behind, and Buré had food served to us. 
We were famished and exhausted, and ate it 
ravenously, as if we could never have enough. 

The Vidame sat his horse apart, served 
by his page; and the strange and varied 
emotions which appeared in his face when 
I stole a glance at it, puzzled me exceedingly. 
I could almost have sworn that as he looked 
at us a flicker of kindliness lit up its. stern 
and cruel gloom ; almost I could have sworn 
he smiled with a curious sadness, Louis 
riding with a squad, who stood in a different 
part of the yard, did not see us: had not 
yet seen us at all. His side face, turned 
towards me was pale and sad, his manner 
preoccupied, his mien rather sorrowful than 
downecast. He was thinking, I judged, as 
much of the many brave men who had 
yesterday been his friends—-companions at 
board and play-table—as of his own fate. 
When we presently, at a signal from Buré, 
took to the road again, I asked no permis- 
sion, but thrusting my horse forward, rode 
to his side as he passed through the gate- 
way. 





CHAPTER XI. 


“Louis! Louis!” 

He turned with a start at the sound of 
my voice, joy and bewilderment—and no 
wonder—in his countenance. He had not 
supposed us to be within a hundred leagues 
of him. And lo! here we were, knee to 
knee, hand meeting hand in a long grasp, 
while his eyes, to which tears sprang 
unbidden, dwelt on my face as though 
they could read in it the features of his 


sweetheart. Some one had furnished him 
with a hat, and enabled him to put his 
dress in order, and wash his wound, which 
was very slight, and these changes had im- 
proved his appearance ; so that the shadow 
of grief and despondency passing for a 
moment from him in the joy of seeing me, 
he looked once more his former self: as he 
had looked in the old days at Caylus on his 
return from hawking, or from some boyish 
escapade among the hills. Only, alas! he 
wore no sword. 

*“Good heavens!” he cried, after his first 
exclamation of wonder had found vent. 
“Anne? How on earth do you come here! 
Here of all places? Among us? Is all well 
at Caylus? Surely Mademoiselle is not—” 

“ Mademoiselle is well! perfectly well! 
And thinking of you, I swear!” I an- 
swered passionately. ‘For us,” I went on, 
eager for the moment to escape that subject 
—how could I talk of it in the daylight 
under strange eyes !—“ Marie and Croisette 
are behind. We left Caylus eight days 
ago. We reached Paris yesterday evening. 
We have not been to bed! We have passed, 
Louis, such a night as I never—” 

He stopped me by a gesture. ‘“ Hush !”’ 
he said, raising his hand. “ You hurt me, 
Anne !” and I saw that the fate of his friends 
was still too recent, the horror of his awak- 
ening to those horrid sights and sounds was 
still too vivid for him to bear reference to 
them. Yet after riding fora time in silence 
—though his lips moved—he asked me again 
what had brought us up. 

“We came to warn you—of him,” I an- 
swered, pointing to the solitary, moody figure 
of the Vidame, who was riding ahead of the 
party. ‘“ He—he said that Kit should never 
marry you, and boasted of what he would do 
to you, and frightened her. So, learning 
that he was going to Paris we followed him 
—to put you on your guard, you know.” 
And I briefly sketched our adventures, and 
the strange circumstances and mistakes which 
had delayed us hour after hour, through all 
that strange night, until the time had gone by 
when we could do good. 

His eyes glistened and his colour rose 
as I told the story. He wrung my hand 
warmly, and looked back to smile at Marie 
and Croisette. “It was like you!” he 
ejaculated with emotion. “It was like her 
cousins! Brave, brave lads! The Vicomte 
will live to be proud of you! Some day 
you will all do great things! I say it!” 

“ But oh, Louis !” I exclaimed sorrowfully, 
though my heart was bounding with pride 
at his words, “if we had only been in time! 
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If we had only come to you two hours 
earlier !”’ 

«You would have spoken to little purpose 
then, I fear,” he replied, shaking his head. 


“We were given over as a prey to the 


enemy. Warnings? We had warnings in 
plenty. De Rosny warned us, and we scoffed 
at him. The king’s eye warned us, and 
we trusted him. But—---” and Louis’ form 
dilated and his hand rose as he went on—and 
I thought of his cousin’s prediction—* it will 
never be so again in France, Anne! Never! 
No man will after this trust another! There 
will be no honour, no faith, no quarter, and 
—no peace! And for the Valois who has 
done this, the sword will never depart from 
his house! I believe it! I do believe it!” 

How truly he spoke we know now. = For 
two-and-twenty years after that twenty- 
fourth of August, 1572, the sword was 
scarcely laid aside in France for a single 
month. In the streets of Paris, at Arques, 
and Coutras, and Ivry, blood flowed -like 
water that the blood of the St. Bartholomew 
might be forgotten—that blood, which by 
the grace of God, Navarre saw fall from the 
dice box on the eve of the massacre! The 
last of the Valois passed to the vaults of 
St. Denis : and a greater king, the first of 
all Frenchmen, alive or dead, the bravest, 
gayest, wisest of the land, followed him: yet 
even he had to fall by the knife, in a 
moment most unhappy for his country, 
before France, horror stricken, put away the 
treachery and evil from her. 

Talking with Louis as we rode, it was not 
unnatural—nay, it was the natural result of 
the situation—that I should avoid one 
subject. Yet that subject was the upper- 
most in my thoughts. What were the 
Vidame’s intentions? What was the mean- 
ing of this strange journey? What was to 
be Louis’ fate? Ishrank with good reason 
from asking him these questions. There 
could be so little room for hope, even after 
that smile which I had seen Bezers smile, that 
I dared not dwell upon them. I should but 
torture him and myself. 

So it was he who first spoke about it. 
Not at that time ; but after sunset, when the 
dusk had fallen upon us, and found us still 
plodding southward with tired horses; a 
link outwardly like other links in the long 
chain of riders, toiling onwards. Then he 
said suddenly, “Do you know whither we 
are going, Anne ?” 

I started, and found myself struggling 
with a strange confusion before I could reply. 
“Home,” I suggested at random. 

“Home? No. And yet nearly home. To 
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Cahors,” he answered with an odd quietude. 
“ Your home, my boy, I shall never see again. 
Nor Kit! Nor my own Kit!” It was the first 
time I had heard him call her by the fond 
name we used ourselves. And the pathos in 
his tone as of the past, not the present, as of 
pure memory—I was very thankful that I 
could not in the dusk see his face—shook 
my self-control. I wept. ‘“ Nay, my lad,” he 
went on, speaking softly and leaning from 
his saddle so that he could lay his hand on 
my shoulder, “ we are all men together. We 
must be brave. Tears cannot help us, so 
we should leave them to the—women.” 

I cried more passionately at that. Indeed 
his own voice quavered over the last word. 
But in a moment he was talking to me 
coolly and quietly. I had muttered some- 
thing to the effect that the Vidame would 
not dare—it would be too public. 

“ There is no question of daring in it,” he 
replied. ‘And the more public it is, the 
better he will like it. They have dared to 
take thousands of lives since yesterday. 
There is no one to call him to account since 
the king—our king forsooth!—has declared 
every Huguenot an outlaw, to be killed 
wherever he be met with. No, when Bezers 
disarmed me yonder,” he pointed as he spoke 
to his wound, “ I looked of course for instant 
death. Anne! I saw blood in his eyes! 
But he did not strike.” 

“Why not?” I asked in suspense. 

“T can only guess,” Louis answered with 
a sigh. “ He told me that my life was in his 
hands, but that he should take it at his own 
time. Further that if I would not give my 
word to go with him without trying to escape 
he would throw me to those howling dogs 
outside. I gave my word. Weare on the road 
together. And oh, Anne! yesterday, only 
yesterday, at this time I was riding home 
with Teligny from the Louvre, where we had 
been playing at paume with the king! And 
the world—the world was very fair!” 

“T saw you, or rather Croisette did,” I 
muttered, as his sorrow—not for himself, but 
his friends—forced him to stop. ‘‘ Yet how, 
Louis, do you know that we are going to 
Cahors ¢” 

“He told me as we passed through the 
gates that he was appointed Lieutenant- 
Governor of Quercy to carry out the edict 
against the religion. Do you not see, Anne?” 
my companion added bitterly, “to kill me 
at once were too small a revenge for 
him! He must torture me—or rather he 
would if he could—by the pains of an- 
ticipation. Besides, my execution will so 
finely open his bed of justice. Bah!” and 
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Pavannes raised his head proudly, ‘I fear 
him not! I fear him not a jot!” 

For a moment he forgot Kit, the loss 
of his friends, his own doom. He snapped 
his fingers in derision of his foe. 

But my heart sank miserably. The 
Vidame’s rage 1 remembered had been di- 
rected rather against my cousin than her 
lover; and now by the light of his 
threats I read Bezers’ purpose more clearly 
than Louis could. His aim was to punish 
the woman who had played with him. To 
do so he was bringing her lover from Paris 
that he might execute him—after giving her 
notice! That wasit: after giving her notice ; 
it might be in her very presence! He would 
lure her to Cahors, and then— 

I shuddered. I well might feel that a 
precipice was opening at my feet. There was 
something in the plan so devilish, yet so ac- 
cordant with those stories I had ‘heard of the 
Wolf, that I felt no doubt of my insight. I 
read his evil mind ; and saw in a moment 
why he had troubled himself with us. He 
hoped to draw Mademoiselle to Cahors by 
our means. 

Of course I said nothing of this to Louis. 
I hid my feelings as well as Icould. But I 
vowed a great vow that at the eleventh hour 
we would baulk the Vidame. Surely if all 
else failed we could kill him, and, though we 
died ourselves, spare Kit this ordeal. My 
tears were dried up as by a fire. My heart 
burned with a great and noble rage: or so 
it seemed to me! 

I do not think that there was ever any 
journey so strange as this one of ours. We 
met with the same incidents which had pleased 
us on the road to Paris. But their novelty 
was gone. Gone too were the cosy chats with 
old rogues of landlords and good-natured 
dames. We were travelling now in such 
force that our coming was rather a terror to 
the innkeeper than a boon. How much the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Quercy, going down 
to his province, requisitioned in the king’s 
name ; and for how much he paid we could 
only judge from the gloomy looks which fol- 
lowed us as we rode away each morning. 
Such looks were not solely due I fear to the 
news from Paris, although for some time we 
were the first bearers of the tidings. 

Presently, on the third day of our journey, 
I think, couriers from the Court passed us : 
and henceforth forestalled us. One of these 
messengers—who I learned from the talk 
about me was bound for Cahors with letters 
for the Lieutenant-Governor and the Count- 
Bishop—the Vidameinterviewed and stopped. 
How it was managed I do not know, but I fear 


- in his masterful 
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the Count-Bishop never got his letters, which 
I fancy would have given him some joint 
authority. Certainly we left the messenger 
—a prudent fellow with a care for his skin 
—in comfortable quarters at Limoges, whence 
I do not doubt he presently returned to Paris 
at his leisure. 

The strangeness of the journey however 
arose from none of these things, but from 
the relations of our party to one another. 
After the first day we four rode together, 
unmolested, so long as we kept near the 
centre of our straggling cavaleade. The 
Vidame always rode alone, and in front, brood- 
ing with bent head and sombre face ; over his 
revenge, as I supposed. He would ride in this 
fashion, speaking to no one, and giving no 
orders for a day together. At times I came 
near to pitying him. He had loved Kit 
yay, the way of one not 
wont to be thwarted, and he had lost her 
—lost her, whatever might happen. He 
would get nothing after all by his revenge. 
Nothing but ashes in the mouth. And so I 
saw in softer moments something inexpres- 
sibly melancholy in that solitary giant-figure 
pacing always alone. 

He seldom spoke to us. More rarely to 
Louis. When he did, the harshness of his 
voice and his cruel eyes betrayed the gloomy 
hatred in which he held him. At meals he 
ate at one end of the table: we four at the 
other, as three of us had done on that first 
evening in Paris. And sometimes the covert 
looks, the grim sneer he shot at his rival 
—his prisoner—made me shiver even in the 
sunshine. Sometimes, on the other hand, 
when I took him unawares, I found an ex- 
pression on his face I could not read. 

I told Croisette, but warily, my suspi- 
cions of his purpose. He heard me, less 
astounded to all appearance than I had 
expected. Presently I learned the reason. 
He had his own view. “Do you not think 
it possible Anne?” he suggested timidly— 
we were of course alone at the time—* that 
he thinks to make Louis resign Mademoi- 
selle?”’ 





* Resign her!” I exclaimed obtusely. 
“How?” 
“By giving him a choice—you under- 


stand ?”’ 

I did understand—I saw it in a moment. 
I had been dull not to see it before. Bezers 
might put it in this way: let M. de Pa- 
vannes resign his mistress and live, or die 
and lose her. 

“T see,” L answered. ‘ But Louis would 
not give her up. Not to him!” 


“* He would lose her either way,’ Croisette 
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answered in a low tone. ‘That is not how- 
ever the worst of it. Louis is in his power. 
Suppose he thinks to make Kit the arbiter, 
Anne, and puts Louis up to ransom, 
setting Kit for the price? And gives her 
the option of accepting himself, and saving 
Louis's life ; or refusing, and leaving Louis to 
die?” 

“St. Croix!” I exclaimed fiercely. “He 
would not be so base!” And yet was not 
even this better than the blind vengeance I 
had myself attributed to him ? 

“‘ Perhaps not,” Croisette answered, while 
he gazed onwards through the twilight. We 
were at the time the foremost of the party 
save the Vidame ; and there was nothing to 
interrupt our view of his gigantic figure as 
he moved on alone before us with bowed 
shoulders. “ Perhaps not,” Croisette re- 
peated thoughtfully. “Sometimes I think 
we do not understand him ; and that after 
all there may be worse people in the world 
than Bezers.” 

I looked hard at the lad, for that was not 
what I had meant. “Worse?” I said. “I 
do not think so. Hardly!” 

“Yes, worse,” he replied, shaking his 
head. ‘“ Do you remember lying under the 
curtain in the box-bed at Mirepoix’s?” 

‘Of course I do! Do you think I shall 
ever forget it?” 

“ And Madame d’O coming in?” 

“With the Coadjutor?” I said with a 
shudder. ‘“ Yes.” 

“No, the second time,” he answered, 
“‘when she came back alone. It was pretty 
dark, you remember, and Madame de Pa- 
vannes was at the window, and her sister 
did not see her?” 

“Well, well, I remember,” I said im- 
patiently. I knew from the tone of his 
voice that he had something to tell me about 
Madame d’O, and I was not anxious to hear 
it. I shrank, as a wounded man shrinks 
from the cautery, from hearing anything 
about that woman ; herself so beautiful, yet 
moving in an atmosphere of suspicion and 
horror. Was it shame, or fear, or some 
chivalrous feeling having its origin in that 
moment when I had fancied myself her 
knight? Iam not sure, for I had not made 
up my mind even now whether I ought to 
pity or detest her ; whether she had made a 
tool of me, or I had been false to her. 

“She came up to the bed, you remember, 
Annet” Croisette went on. “ You were 
next to her. She saw you indistinctly, and 
took you for her sister. And then I sprang 
from the bed.” 

“1 know you did!” I exclaimed sharply. 
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All this time I had forgotten that grievance. 
“ You nearly frightened her out of her wits, 
St. Croix. I cannot think what possessed 
you—why you did it?” 

“To save your life, Anne,” he answered 
solemnly, “ and her from a crime ! an unutter- 
able, an unnatural crime. She had come 
back to—I can hardly tell it voun—to murder 
her sister. You start. You do not believe 
me. It sounds too horrible. But I could 
see better than you could. She was exactly 
between you and the light. I saw the knife 
raised. I saw her wicked face! If I had 
not startled her as I did, she would have 
stabbed you. She dropped the knife on the 
floor, and I picked it up and have it. See!” 

I looked furtively, and turned away again, 
shivering. ‘“ Why,’ I muttered, “why did 
she do it ” 

“She had failed you know to get her 
sister back to Pavannes’ house, where she 
would have fallen an easy victim. Bezers, 
who knew Madame dO, prevented that. 
Then that fiend slipped back with her knife ; 
thinking that in the common butchery the 
crime would be overlooked, and never in- 
vestigated, and that Mirepoix would be 
silent!” 

I said nothing. I was stunned. Yet I 
believed the story. When I went over the 
facts in my mind, I found that a dozen 
things, overlooked at the time and almost 
forgotten in the hurry of events, sprang up 
to confirm it. M. de Pavannes’—the other 
M. de Pavannes’—suspicions had been well 
founded. Worse than Bezers was she? Ay ! 
worse a hundred times. As much worse as 
treachery ever is than violence; as the 
pitiless fraud of the serpent is baser than the 
rage of the wolf. 

“T thought,” Croisette added softly, not 
looking at me, “when I discovered that 
you had gone off with her, that I should 
never see you again, Anne. I gave you up 
for lost. The happiest moment of my life I 
think was when I saw you come back.”’ 

“ Croisette,” I whispered piteously, my 
cheeks burning, “let us never speak of her 
again.” 

And we never did—for years. But how 
strange is life. She and the wicked man with 
whom her fate seemed bound up had just 
crossed our lives when their own were at the 
darkest. They clashed with us, and, strangers 
and boys as we were, we ruined them. I have 
often asked myself what would have hap- 
pened to me had I met her at some earlier 
and less stormy period—in the brilliance of 
her beauty. And I find but one answer. I 
should bitterly have rued the day. Provi- 
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dence was good to me. ‘Such men and such 
women, we may believe, have ceased to exist 
now. They flourished in those miserable days 
of war and divisions, and passed away with 
them like the foul night-birds of the battle 
field. 

To return to our journey. In the morning 
sunshine one could not but be cheerful, and 
think good things possible. The worst trial I 
had came with each sunset. For then—we 
generally rode late into the evening—Louis 
sought my side to talk to me of his sweet- 
heart. And how he. would talk of her! How 
many thousand messages he gave me for her ! 
How often he recalled old days among the 
hills, with each laugh and jest and incident, 
when we five had been as children! Until 
I would wonder passionately, the tears run- 
ning down my face in the darkness, how he 
could—how he could talk of her in that 
quiet voice which betrayed no rebellion 
against fate, no cursing of Providence ! How 
he could plan for her and think of her when 
she should be alone ! 

Now I understand it. He was still labour- 
ing under the shock of his friends’ murder. 
He was still partially stunned. Death seemed 
natural and familiar to him, as to one who 
had seen his allies and companions perish 
without warning or preparation. Death had 
come to be normal to him, life the excep- 
tion; as I have known it seem to a child 
brought face to face with a corpse for the 
first time. 

One afternoon a strange thing happened. 
We could see the Auvergne hills at no great 
distance on our left—the Puy de Dome above 
them—and we four were riding together. 
We had fallen—an unusual thing—to the 
rear of the party. Our road at the moment 
was a mere track running across moorland, 
sprinkled here and there with gorse and 
brushwood. The main company had straggled 
on out of sight. There were but half a dozen 
riders to be seen an eighth of a league before 
us, a couple almost as far behind. I looked 
every way with a sudden surging of the heart. 
For the first time the possibility of flight 
occurred tome. The rough Auvergne hills 
were within reach. Supposing we could get 
a lead of a quarter of a league, we could hardly 
be caught before darkness came and covered 
us. Why should we not put spurs to our 
horses and ride off ! 

“Impossible!” said Pavannes 
when I spoke. 

“Why?” I asked with warmth. 

“Firstly,” he replied, “ because I have 
given my word to go with the Vidame to 
Cahors.” 


quietly, 
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My face flushed hotly. But I cried, “ What 
of that? You were taken by treachery! 
Your safe conduct was disregarded. Why 
should you be scrupulous? Your enemies are 
not. This is folly !” 

“Tthink not. Nay,’ Louis answered, 
shaking his head. “ You would not do it 
yourself in my place.” 

“T think I should,’ I stammered awk- 
wardly, 

“ No, you would not, lad,” he said smiling. 
“T know you-too well. But if I would do it, 
it is impossible.” He turned in the saddle 
and, shading his eyes with his hand from the 
level rays of the sun, looked back intently. 
“It is as I thought,” he continued. “One 
of those men is riding gray Margot, which 
Buré said yesterday was the fastest mare in 
the troop. And the man on her is a light 
weight. The other fellow has that Norman 
bay horse we were looking at this morning. 
It isa trap laid by Bezers, Anne. If we 
turned aside a dozen yards those two would 
be after us like the wind.” 

“Do you mean,” I cried, “that Bezers 
has drawn his men forward on purpose ¢” 

“ Precisely ;”” was Louis’ answer. “That 
is the fact. Nothing would please him better 
than to take my honour first, and my life 
afterwards. But, thank God, only the one is 
in his power.” 

And when I came to look at the horsemen 
before us, they confirmed Louis’ view. They 
were the best mounted of the party : all men 
of light weight too. One or other of them 
was constantly looking back. As night fell 
they closed in upon us with their usual care. 
When Buré joined us there was a gleam of 
intelligence in his bold eyes, a flash of con- 
scious trickery. He knew that we had found 
him out, and cared nothing for it. 

And the others cared nothing. But the 
thought that if left to myself I should have 
fallen into the Vidame’s cunning trap filled 
me with new hatred towards him; such 
hatred and such fear—for there was humilia- 
tion mingled with them—as I had scarcely 
felt before. I brooded over this, barely 
noticing what passed in our company for 
hours—nay, not until the next day when, to- 
wards evening, the cry arose round me that 
we were within sight of Cahors. Yes, there 
it lay below us, in its shallow basin, sur- 
rounded by gentle hills. The domes of the 
cathedral, the towers of the Vallandré Bridge,, 
the bend of the Lot, where its stream em- 
braces the town—I knew them all. Our 
long journey was over. 


And I had but one idea. I had some time 


before communicated to Croisette the des- 
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perate design I had formed—to fall upon 
Bezers and kill him in the midst of his men 
—in the last resort. Now the time had 
come if the thing was ever-to be done: if we 
had not left it too long already. And I 
looked about me. There was some confusion 
and jostling as we halted on the brow of the 
hill, while two men were despatched ahead to 
announce the governor’s arrival ; and Buré, 
with half a dozen spears, rode out as an 
advanced guard. 

The road where we stood was narrow, a 
shallow cutting winding down the declivity 
of the hills. The horses were tired. It was 
a bad time and place for my design, and only 
the coming night was in my favour. But I 
was desperate. 

Yet before I moved or gave a signal which 
nothing could recall, I scanned the landscape 
eagerly, scrutinizing in turn the small rich 
plain below us, warmed by the last rays 
of the sun, the bare hills here glowing, there 
dark, the scattered wood-clumps and spinneys 
that filled the angles of the river, even the 
dusky line of holm-oaks that crowned the 
ridge beyond—Caylus way. So near our own 
country there might be help! If the mes- 
senger whom we had despatched to the 
Vicomte before leaving home had reached 
him our uncle might have returned, and even 
be in Cahors to meet us. 

But no party appeared in sight : and I saw 
no place where an ambush could be lying. I 
remembered that no tidings of our present 
plight or of what had happened could have 
reached the Vicomte. The hope faded out 
of life as soon as despair had given it 
birth. We must fend for ourselves and for 
Kit. 

That was my justification. I leaned from 
my saddle towards Croisette. I was riding 
by his side, and I muttered, as I felt my 
horse’s head and settled myself firmly in the 
stirrups, “ You remember what I said? ‘Are 
you ready?” ; 

He looked at me in a startled way, with a 
face showing white in the shadow : and from 
me to the one solitary figure seated like a 
pillar a score of paces in front, with no one 
between us and it. “There need be but 
two of us,” I muttered, loosening my sword. 
“Shall it be you or Marie? The others must 
leap their horses out of the road in the con- 
fusion, cross the river at the Arembal Ford 
if they are not overtaken, and make for 
Caylus.” 

He hesitated. Ido not know whether it 
had anything to do with his hesitation that 
at that moment the cathedral bell began to 
ring slowly for Vespers. Yes, he hesitated. 
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He—a Caylus. Turning to him again, I re- 
peated my question impatiently. “Which 
shall it be? A moment, and we shall be 
moving on, and it will be too late.” 

He laid his hand hurriedly on my bridle, 
and began a rambling answer. Rambling as 
it was I gathered his meaning. It was 
enough for me! I cut him short with one 
word of fiery indignation, and turned to 
Marie and spoke quickly. 

“Will you, then?” I said. 

But Marie shook his head in perplexity, 
and answering little, said the same. 

So it happened a second time. 

Strange! Yet strange as it seemed, I 
was not greatly surprised. Under other 
circumstances I should have been beside 
myself with anger at the defection. Now 
I felt as if I had half expected it, and 
without further words of reproach I 
dropped my head and gave it up. I passed 
again into the stupor of endurance. The 
Vidame was too strong for me. It was use- 
less to fight against him. We were under 
the spell. When the troop moved forward 
I went with them, silent and apathetic. 

We passed through the gate of Cahors, and 
no doubt the scene was worthy of note ; but 
[ had only a listless eye for it—much such 
an eye as a man about to be broken on the 
wheel must have for that curious instru- 
ment, supposing him never to have seen it 
before. The whole population had come out 
to line the streets through which we rode, 
and stood gazing, with scarcely veiled looks 
of apprehension, at the procession of troopers 
and the stern face of the new governor. 

We dismounted passively in the courtyard 
of the castle, and were for going in together, 
when Buré intervened. “M. de Pavannes,” 
he said, pushing rather rudely between us, 
“will sup alone to-night. For you, gentle- 
men, this way, if you please.” 

I went without remonstrance. What 
was the use? I was conscious that the 
Vidame from the top of the stairs leading 
to the grand entrance was watching us with 
a wolfish glare in his eyes. I went quietly. 
But I heard Croisette urging something with 
passionate energy. 

We were led through a low doorway to 
a room on the ground floor ; a place very like 
acell. Here we took our meal in silence. 
When it was over I flung myself on one of 
the beds prepared for us, shrinking from 
my companions rather in misery than in 
resentment. 

No explanation had passed between us. 
Still I knew that the other two from time 
to time eyed medoubtfully. I feigned there- 
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fore to be asleep, but I heard Buré enter to 
bid us good-night—and see that we had not 
escaped. And I was conscious too of the 
question Croisette put to him. “Does, M. 
de Pavannes lie alone to-night, Buré ?” 

“Not entirely,” the captain answered 
with gloomy meaning. Indeed he seemed 
in bad spirits himself, or tired. “The 
Vidame is anxious for his soul’s welfare, 
and sends a priest to him.” 

They sprang to their feet at that. But 
the light and its bearer, who so far recovered 
himself as to chuckle at his master’s pious 
thought, had disappeared. They were left to 
pace the room, and reproach themselves and 
curse the Vidame in an agony of late re- 
pentance. Not even Marie could find a loop- 
hole of escape from here. The door was 
double-locked ; the windows so barred that a 
cat could scarcely pass through them; the 
walls were of solid masonry. 

Meanwhile I lay and feigned to sleep ; 
and lay feigning through long, long hours ; 
though my heart like theirs throbbed in re- 
sponse to the dull hammering that presently 
began without, and not far from us, and 
lasted until daybreak. From our windows 
set low and facing a wall we could see no- 
thing. But we could guess what the noise 
meant, the dull, earthy thuds when posts 
were set in the ground, the brisk wooden 
clattering when one plank was laid to 
another. We could not see the progress of 
the work, or hear the voices of the work- 
men, or catch the glare of their lights. 
But we knew what they were doing. They 
were raising the scaffold. 


CHAPTER XII. 


I was too weary with riding to go entirely 
without sleep. And moreover it is anxiety 
and the tremor of excitement which make 
the pillow sleepless, not, heaven be thanked, 
sorrow. God made man to lie awake and 
hope: but never to lie awake and grieve. 
Long before daybreak I think I fell asleep, 
utterly worn out. When I awoke the sun 
was high, and shining slantwise on our 
window. The room was gay with the 
morning rays, and soft with the morning 
freshness, and I lay a while, my cheek on 
my hand, drinking in the cheerful influence 
as I had done many and many a day in our 
room at Caylus. It was the touch of Marie’s 
hand, laid timidly on my arm, which roused 
me with a shock to consciousness. The 


truth broke upon me. I remembered where 
we were, and what was before us. “ Will 
you get up, Anne?” Croisette said. “The 
Vidame has sent for us.” 

I got to my feet, and buckled on my 
sword. Croisette was leaning against the 
wall, pale and downcast. Buré filled the 
open doorway, his feathered cap in his hand, 
a queer smile on his face. “ You are a good 
sleeper, young gentleman,” he said. “ You 
should have a good conscience.” 

“Better than yours, no doubt!” I re- 
torted, “or your master’s.” 

He shrugged his shoulders, and, bidding 
us by a sign to follow him, led the way 
through several gloomy passages. At the 
end of these, a flight of stone steps leading 
upwards seemed to promise something bet- 
ter: and true enough, the door at the top 
being opened, the murmur of a crowd reached 
our ears, with a burst of sunlight and 
warmth. We were in a lofty room, with 
walls in some places painted, and elsewhere 
hung with tapestry; well lighted by three 
old pointed windows reaching to the rush- 
covered floor. The room was large, set here 
and there with stands of arms, and had a 
dais with a raised carved chair at one end. 
The ceiling was of blue, with gold stars set 
about it. Seeing this I remembered the 
place. I had been in it once, years ago, when 
I had attended the Vicomte on a state 
visit to the governor. Ah! that the 
Vicomte were here now ! 

I advanced to the middle window, which 
was open. Then I started back, for outside 
was the scaffold built level with the floor, 
and rush-covered like it! Two or three 
people were lounging on it. My eyes sought 
Louis’ among the group, but in vain. He 
was not there: and while I looked for him 
I heard a noise behind me, and he came in, 
guarded by four soldiers with pikes. 

His face was pale and grave, but per- 
fectly composed. There was a wistful look 
in his eyes, indeed as if he were thinking of 
something or some one far away—Kit’s face 
on the sunny hills of Quercy where he had 
ridden with her perhaps; a look which 
seemed to say that the doings here were 
nothing to him, and the parting was yonder 
where she was. But his bearing was calm 
and collected, his step firm and fearless. 
When he saw us indeed his face lightened a 
moment and he greeted us cheerfully, even 
acknowledging Buré’s salutation with dig- 
nity and good temper. Croisette sprang 
towards him impulsively, and cried his 
name—Croisette ever the first to speak. 
But before Louis could grasp his hand the 
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door at the bottom of the hall swung open, 
and the Vidame came hurriedly in. 

He was alone. He glanced round, his for- 
bidding face, which was somewhat flushed as 
if by haste, wearing a scowl. Then he saw us, 
and, nodding haughtily, strode up the floor, 
his spurs clanking heavily on the boards. 
He gave us no greeting, but by a short word 
dismissed Buré and the soldiers to the lower 
end. And then he stood and looked at us 
four, but principally at his rival ; and looked, 
and looked with eyes of smouldering hate. 
And there was a silence, a long silence, while 
the murmur of the crowd came almost cheer- 
fully through the window, and the sparrows 
under the eaves chirped and twittered, and 
the heart that throbbed least painfully was, 
I do believe, Louis de Pavannes’ ! 

At last Bezers broke the silence. 

“M. de Pavannes!” he began, speaking 
hoarsely, yet concealing all passion under a 
cynical smile and a mock politeness, “ M. de 
Pavannes, I hold the king’s commission to put 
to death all the Huguenots within my pro- 
vince of Quercy. Have you anything to say, 
I beg, why I should not begin with you? 
Or do you wish to return to the Church?” 

Louis shrugged his shoulders as in con- 
tempt, and-held his peace. I saw his captor’s 
great hands twitch convulsively at this, but 
still the Vidame mastered himself, and when 
he spoke again he spoke slowly. “ Very 
well. You have wronged me more than any 
man alive!” he continued, taking no heed of 
us, the silent witnesses of this strange struggle 
between the two men, but eying Louis 
only, “ Alive or dead! or dead! You have 
thwarted me, M. de Pavannes, and taken 
from me the woman I loved. Six days ago 
I might have killed you. I had it in my 
power. I had but to leave you to the rabble, 
remember, and you would have been rotting 
at Montfaucon to-day, M. de Pavannes.” 

“That is true,” said Louis quietly. “ Why 
so many words ¢” 

But the Vidame went on as if he had not 
heard. “TI did not leave you to them,” he re- 
sumed, “and yet I hate you—more than I 
ever hated any man yet, and I am not apt to 
forgive. But now the time has come, sir, 
for my revenge! The oath I swore to your 
mistress ten days ago I will keep to the 
letter. I Silence, babe !” he thundered, 
turning suddenly, “or I will keep my word 
with you too!” 

Croisette had muttered something, and 
this had drawn on him the glare of Bezers’ 
eyes. But the threat was effectual. Croi- 
sette was silent. The two were left hence- 
forth to one another. 
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Yet the Vidame seemed to be put out 
by the interruption. Muttering a. string of 
oaths he strode from us to the windowand back 
again. The cool cynicism, with which he was 
wont to veil his anger and impose on other 
men, while it heightened the effect of his 
ruthless deeds, in part fell from him. He 
showed himself as he was—masterful, and 
violent, hating, with all the strength of a 
turbulent nature which had never known a 
check. I quailed before him myself. I 
confess it. 

“‘ Listen!” he continued harshly, coming 
back and taking his place in front of us at 
last, his manner more violent than before the 
interruption. “I might have left you to die 
in that hell yonder! And I did not leave 
you. I had but to hold my hand and you 
would have been torn to pieces! The wolf 
however does not hunt with the rats, and a 
Bezers wants no help in his vengeance from 
king or canaille! When I hunt my enemy 
down I will hunt him alone, do you hear? 
And as there is a heaven above me ”——he 
paused a moment—“ if I ever meet you face 
to face again, M. de Pavannes, I will kill 
you where you stand!” 

He paused, and the murmur of the crowd 
without came to my ears; but mingled with 
and heightened by some confusion in my 
thoughts. I struggled feebly with this, 
seeing a rush of colour to Croisette’s face, 
a lightening in his eyes as if a veil had been 
raised from before them. Some confusion— 
for I thought I grasped the Vidame’s mean- 
ing ; yet there he was still glowering on his 
victim with the same grim visage, still speak- 
ing in the same rough tone. “ Listen, M. 
de Pavannes,” he continued, rising to his 
full height and waving his hand with a 
certain majesty towards the window—no 
one had spoken. “The doors are open ! 
open to you! Your mistress is at Caylus. 
The road is clear, go to her ; go to her, and 
tell her that I have saved your life, and that 
I give it to you not out of love, but out of 
hate! If you had flinched [ would have 
killed you, for so you would have suffered 
most, M. de Pavannes. As it is, take your 
life—a gift! and suffer as I should if I were 
saved and spared by my enemy!” 

Slowly the full sense of his words came 
home to me. Slowly; not in its full com- 
pleteness indeed until I heard Louis in 
broken phrases, phrases half proud and half 
humble, thanking him for his generosity. 
Even then I almost lost the true and won- 
drous meaning of the thing when I heard his 
answer. He cut Pavannes short with bitter 


caustic gibes, spurned his proffered gratitude 
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with insults, and replied to his acknowledg- 
ments with threats. 

“Go! go!” he continued to cry violently. 
“ Have I brought you so far safely that you 
will cheat me of my vengeance at the last, 
and provoke me to kill you? Away! and 
take these blind puppies with you! Reckon 
me as much your enemy now as ever! And 
if I meet you, be sure you will meet a foe! 
Begone, M. de Pavannes, begone !” 

“But, M. de Bezers,’ Louis persisted, 
“hear me. It takes two to—” 

“Begone! begone! before we do one 
another a mischief!” cried the Vidame 
furiously. “Every word you say in that 
strain is an injury tome. It robs me of my 
vengeance. Go! in God’s name!” 

And we went ; for there was no change, 
no promise of softening in his malignant 
aspect as he spoke ; nor any as he stood and 
watched us draw off slowly from him. We 
went one by one, each lingering after the 
other, striving, out of a natural desire to 
thank him, to break through that stern re- 
serve. But grim and unrelenting, a picture 
of scorn to the last, he saw us go. 

My latest memory of that strange man— 
still fresh after a lapse of six-and-fifty years 
—is of a huge form towering in the gloom 
below the state canopy, the sunlight which 
poured in through the windows and flooded 
us, falling short of him; of a pair of fierce 
cross eyes, that seemed to glow as they 
covered us; of a lip that curled as in the 
enjoyment of some cruel jest. And so I- 
and I think each of us four—saw the last 
of Raoul de Mar, Vidame de Bezers, in 
this life. 

He was a man whom we cannot judge by 
to-day’s standard ; for he was such an one in 
his vices and his virtues as the present day 
does not know ; one who in his time did im- 
mense evil—and if his friends be believed, 
little good. But the evil is forgotten ; the 
good lives. And if all that good save one 
act were buried with him, this one act alone, 
the act of a French gentleman, would be 
told of him—ay! and will be told—as long 
as the kingdom of France, and the gracious 
memory of the late king, shall endure 

- * 
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I see again by thesimple process of shut- 
ting. my eyes, the little party of five—for 
Jean, our servant, had rejoined us—who on 
that summer day rode over the hills to 
Caylus, threading the mazes of the holm- 
oaks, and galloping down the rides, and hal- 
looing the hare from her form, but never 
pursuing her; arousing the nestling farm- 
houses from their sleepy stillness by joyous 


shout and laugh, and sniffing, as we climbed 
the hill-side again, the scent of the ferns that 
died crushed under our horses’ hoofs—died 
only that they might add one little pleasure 
more to the happiness Providence had given 
us. Rare and sweet indeed are those few 
days in life, when it seems that all creation 
lives only that we may have pleasure in it ; 
and thank God for it. It is well that we 
should make the most of them, as we surely 
did of that day. 

It was nightfall when we reached the edge 
of the uplands, and looked down on Caylus. 
The last rays of the sun lingered with us, 
but the valley below was dark ; so dark that 
even the rock about which our homes clustered 
would have been invisible save for the half- 
dozen lights that were beginning to twinkle 
into being on its summit. A silence fell 
upon us as we slowly wended our way down 
the well-known path. 

All day long we had ridden in great joy ; 
if thoughtless, yet innocent; if selfish, yet 
thankful ; and always blithely, with a great 
exultation and relief at heart, a great re- 
joicing for our own sakes and for Kit’s. 

Now with the nightfall and the darkness, 
now when we were near our home, and on 
the eve of giving joy to another, we grew 
silent. There arose other thoughts—thoughts 
of all that had happened since we had last 
ascended that track; and so our minds 
turned naturally back to him to whom we 
owed our happiness—to the giant left behind 
in his pride and power, and his loneliness. 
The others could think of him with full 
hearts, yet without shame. But I reddened, 
reflecting how it would have been with us if 
I had had my way ; if I had resorted in my 
shortsightedness to one last violent, cowardly 
deed, and killed him, as I had twice wished 
to do. 

Pavannes would then have been lost—al- 
most certainly. Only the Vidame with his 
powerful troop—we never knew whether he 
had gathered them for that purpose or 
merely with an eye to his government— 
could have saved him. And few men how- 
ever powerful—perhaps Bezers only of all 
men in Paris—woultl have dared to snatch 
him from the mob when once it had sighted 
him. I dwell on this now that my grand- 
children may take warning by it, though 
never will they see such days as I have 
seen, 

And so we clattered up the steep street of 
Caylus with a pleasant melancholy upon us, 
and passed not without a more serious 
thought the gloomy, frowning front, all 
barred and shuttered, of the House of the 
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Wolf, and under the very window, sombre 
and vacant, from which Bezers had incited 
the rabble in their attack on Pavannes’ 
courier. We had gone by day, and we came 
back by night. But we had gone trembling, 
and we came back in joy. 

We did not need to ring the great bell. 
Jean’s cry, “Ho! Gate there! Open for my 
lords!” had scarcely passed his lips before 
we were admitted. And ere we could mount 
the ramp, one person outran those who came 
forth to see what the matter was ; one out- 
ran Madame Claude, outran old Gil, outran 
the hurrying servants, and the welcome of the 
house. I saw a slender figure all in white 
break away from the little crowd and dart 
towards us, disclosing as it reached me a 
face that seemed still whiter than its robes, 
and yet a face that seemed all eyes—eyes 
that asked the question the lips could not 
frame. 

I stood aside with a low bow, my hat in 
my hand ; and said simply—it was the great 
effect of my life—‘ Voila Monsieur !”’ 

And then I saw the sun rise in a woman’s 
face. 

* * + * 

The Vidame de Bezers died as he had 
lived. He was still Governor of Cahors 
when Henry the Great attacked it on the 
night of the 17th of June, 1580, Taken by 
surprise and wounded in the first confusion 
of the assault, he still defended himself 
and his charge with desperate courage, 
fighting from street to street, and house to 
house, for five nights and as many days. 
While he lived Henry’s destiny and the fate 
of France trembled in the balance. But he 
fell at length, his brain pierced by the ball 
of an arquebuse, and died an hour before 
sunset on the 22nd of June. The garrison 
immediately surrendered. 

Marie and I were present in this action on 
the side of the King of Navarre, and at the 
request of that prince hastened to pay such 
honours to the body of the Vidame as were due 
to his renown and might serve to evince our 
gratitude. A year later his remains were re- 
moved from Cahors, and laid where they now 
rest in his own Abbey Church of Bezers, under 
a monument which very briefly tells of his 
stormy life and his valour. No matter. He 
has small need of a monument whose name 
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lives in the history of his country, and whose 
epitaph is written in the lives of men. 


Nore.—Neither the character nor conduct 
of the Vidame de Bezers, as sketched above, 
are imaginary. The following.is the account 
given by De Thou of one of the most remark- 
able incidents in the Massacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew: “Amid such examples,” he writes, 
“of the ferocity of the city, a thing happened 
worthy to be related, and which may perhaps 
in some degree weigh against these atrocities. 
There was a deadly hatred, which up to this 
time the intervention of their friends and 
neighbours had failed to appease, between two 
men— Vezins, the lieutenant of Honoratus of 
Savoy, Marshal Villars, a man notable among 
the nobility of the province for his valour, 
but obnoxious to many owing to his brutal 
disposition (ferin@ naturd) and Regnier, a 
young man of like rank and vigour, but of 
milder character. When Regnier then, in 
the middle of that great uproar, death meet- 
ing his eye everywhere, was making up 
his mind to the worst, his door was suddenly 
burst open, and Vezins, with two other men, 
stood before him sword in hand. Upon this 
Regnier, assured of death, knelt down and 
asked mercy of heaven: but Vezins in a 
harsh voice bid him rise from his prayers and 
mount a palfrey already standing ready in 
the street for him. So he led Regnier— 
uncertain for the time whither he was being 
taken—out of the city, and put him on his 
honour to go with him without trying to 
escape. And together, without pausing on 
their journey, the two travelled all the way to 
_Guienne. During this time Vezins honoured 
Regnier with very little conversation ; but 
so far cared for him that food was prepared 
for him at the inns by his servants : and so 
they came to Quercy and the castle of Regnier. 
There Vezins turned to him, and said, “ You 
know how I have for a long time back sought 
to avenge myse!f on you, and how easily I 
might now have done it to the full, had I 
been willing to use this opportunity. But 
shame would not suffer it ; and besides, your 
courage seemed worthy to be set against mine 
on even terms. Take therefore the life which 
you owe to my kindness.”” With much more 
which the curious will find in the 2nd (folio) 
volume of De Thou. 


END. 
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very sumptuous surroundings in Holland ; but 
still they hardly commended themselves to 
his phlegmatic mind. Therefore it was with 
much satisfaction that in the spring of 1690 
he paid—out of the Treasury—the £30,000 
which was demanded by Lord Nottingham 
for the lease of Kensington House. Certainly 
the place needed no little alteration to render 
it attractive to, or even habitable by royalty ; 
but William’s strongest hobby, next to 
making war on his neighbours, was in the 
building and restoring of houses; so the 
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new possession, bounded on the north by a 
gravel pit, and with a long straight avenue 
leading to it across the park, wasat once given 
into the hands of his Majesty’s workmen. 
While he was defeating the luckless James 
IT. at the battle of the Boyne, his stately 
wife, who, apparently callous to all other 
affections, adored her unattractive spouse— 
writes dutifully : “ I will hasten Kensington 
as much as possible.” Three weeks later, 
early in August, she writes again in curiously 
humble strains: “One thing more I must 
desire to know positively, which is, about 
Kensington, whether you will go there though 
my chamber is not ready. Your own apart- 
ment, Lord Portland’s, Mr. Overkirke’s 
and Lady Darby’s are done; but mine 
impossible to be used, and nobody else’s 
lodgings ready. The air there is now free 
from smoke, but your closet as yet smells 
of paint, for which I will ask pardon when 
I see you. This is the true state of your 
two houses, but if you will only go to lie at 
Kensington, for I suppose your business will 
keep you at Whitehall all day, pray let me 
know. You may be sure I shall be very 
willing to suffer any inconvenience for the 
sake of your dear company, and I wish 

could suffer it all; for I deserve it, being 
though I have excuses 


something in fault, 
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which are not lies,’”’ Her next letter gives 
further details. ‘The outside of the house 
is the fiddling work, which takes up more 
time than one can imagaine ; and while the 
schafolds are up, the windows must be 
boarded up, but as soon as that is done, your 
own apartments may be furnished; and 
though mine cannot possibly be ready yet 
awhile. I have found out a way, if you 
please, which is, that I may make use of 
Lord Portland’s, and he lie in some other 
rooms ; we may lie in your chamber, and | 
go through the council-room down, or else 
dress me there. And as I suppose your 
business will bring you often to town, so I 
must take such time to see company here ; 
and that part of the family which can’t come 
there, must stay here, for ‘tis no matter 
what inconvenience any one else suffers for 
your dear sake. I think this way, the only 
one yourself will have, will be my lying in 
your chamber, which you know I can make 
as easy to you as may be. Our being there 
will certainly forward the work.” As the 
King did not, after all, return to his new 
palace till September, we may hope that the 
royal housewife’s perplexities had been 
vanquished before her lord and master’s 
arrival, The following year a frightful fire 
broke out, at seven in the morning of 
November 10th. The stone gallery and the 
neighbouring apartments were in flames, 
William hastily awakened, seems to have 
thought he was treacherously attacked, and 
called for his sword; but when he under- 
stood what was amiss, he and the Queen 
dressed hurriedly and descended to the 
garden, where they stood for hours directing 
and encouraging the footguards, who were 
fighting the blaze, and who finally succeeded 
in extinguishing it. 

The baby Duke of Gloucester, who had 
superseded his unfortunate little uncle as 
the heir of England, was sometimes brought 
from his nursery at Campden House to visit 
his aunt the Queen. The two royal sisters 
had little love for each other, but her 
Majesty condescended to be interested in her 
nephew, and had him with her while she 
watched the workmen who were completing 
the palace. One day as he stood in the 
Queen’s gallery with her, the little prince 
asked inquisitively what the carpenters were 
doing. “ Mending the gallery,” ‘exclaimed 
the Queen, “or it will fall.” “Let it fall, 
let it fall,” said the child, “and then you 
must be off to London,” thereby naively 
betraying that he had been taught to think 
his royal aunt’s room more desirable than 
her company. 
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At Kensington Queen Mary died of the 
smallpox in December, 1694, silent and 
inscrutable to the last, as she had been 
through all her thirty-three years. “The 
day before she died,” says Burnet, “she 
received the Sacrament ; all the Bishops who 
were attending were permitted to receive 
with her—God knows, a sorrowful company, 
for we were losing her who was our chief 
hope and glory on earth. The Queen, after 
receiving the sacrament, composed herself 
solemnly to die; she slumbered some time, 
but said that she was not refreshed by it, and 
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that nothing did her good but prayer. She 
tried once or twice to say something to the 
King, but could not get through with it. 
She lay silent for some hours, and then some 
words came from her, which showed that 
her thoughts began to break.” Mysterious 
woman as she was, cold as marble to all but 
her husband, and always dumb as to his 
infidelities, she left a letter to be given him 
after her death, which told him then what 
she had never breathed in life—of the agony 
his Liaison with the notorious Elizabeth 
Villiers had caused her. Though so strong 
in patience and endurance, she could not go 


























ENTRANCE TO COURTYARD. 


From a Drawing by HoLtanp TrRiIncHaM. 


into the other world without one reproach— 
the first and last—for his faithlessness to her 


most faithful 


ects 





relations she cared nothing. She 
died at enmity with her sister, 
and her father refused to wear 
mourning for her, erst his best- 
beloved child. To do him justice, 
William III., in spite of his 
conjugal infidelity, was well nigh 
heart-broken at his loss. He 

refused to leave Kensington in 
compliance with the usual etiquette ; 
and when Lord Somers would have 
brought to his notice matters of state a few 
hours after her death, he turned away, saying 
sadly, “ My lord do what you will; I can 
think of no business.’’ He and the Princess 
Anne were wise enough to be speedily 
reconciled; she came in a sedan chair 
from Campden House to Kensington; so 
helpless with gout that she could not walk. 
**When the Princess waited on the King,” 
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says Lewis, her gentleman usher, “ Her 
Royal Highness was forced to be carried 
up stairs in her chair to the presence chamber. 
I, as was my duty, opened the door of her 
chair, and upon her entering, the King came 
and saluted her. She told his Majesty in 
faltering accents, that ‘she was truly sorry 
for his loss.” The King replied that ‘he 
was much concerned for hers.’ Both were 
deeply affected, and could not refrain from 
tears, or speak distinctly. The King then 
handed the Princess in, who stayed with him 
three quarters of an hour.” Gloomy and 
saturnine as William III. was, he had yet a 
redeeming love for little children. Once, as 
he sat with his secretary in his private closet 
at Kensington, a little tap came at the door. 
“Who is there?” said the King, “Lord 
Buck,” answered a childish voice. William 
opened the door and beheld the little four year 
old Lord Buckhurst, the baby heir of Lord 
Dorset, his lord chamberlain. “ And what 
does Lord Buck want?” he said, “You to 
be a horse to my coach ; I’ve wanted you a 
long time.” With an unusually amiable 
smile the King, to his secretary's amuse- 
ment, took the strings of the toy, and 
patiently dragged it up and down the gallery 
till his little playmate was tired of his amuse- 
ment. In 1702 William died here. “Je 
tire vers ma fin,” he said distinctly ; and died 
very gently in the arms of a page. As he 
lay dead, a bracelet of Queen Mary’s hair 
was found bound on his wrist by a black 
ribbon. 

Queen Anne and her Danish spouse took 
immediate possession of Kensington, the 
gardens there—then consisting of only 
twenty-five acres, and bounded by the broad 
walk in front of the palace—being the great 
delight of Prince George. Both queen and 
prince did much for the place. The grounds 
were greatly enlarged, and the banqueting- 
room was commenced with as little delay as 
possible—a stately hall, originally divided 
into three, adorned with elegant friezes and 
Corinthian pillars. At each end was a cir- 
cular room, respectively the drawing and 
music rooms, while the middle was a ball- 
room. A gateway at the western end of 
the palace leads directly to the hall, and 
hither her portly Majesty was wont to be 
carried in her chair when she gave concerts 
and balls. “The public,” says Miss Strickland, 
“ were admitted to the royal gardens on these 
Jéte occasions, but were expected to sail about, 
a la Watteau, in full dress. The open alcove, 
the back of which abuts on Kensington Street, 
was built by Queen Anne as a sheltered 
seat on these occasions for the promenaders. 
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Hyde Park coming up to the broad walk, 
whichrunsfrom Kensington to Bayswater, the 
poor commonalty could have a peep at their 
beloved Anne, her consort, and all her noble 
suite and guests in the illuminated banquet- 
hall, through the grille which divided it 
from their ‘authorised haunts, and could 
criticise the full dresses of the genteel people 
who glided about the gardens in brocaded 
robes, hoops, fly-caps, and fans.” Some- 
times there were musical entertainments, 
the songs being written by the court lyrist 
D’Urfey. It may not be generally known 





FIREPLACE IN THE KING'S GALLERY. 
From a Drawing by Hotuanp Trincuan. 


that for one of these concerts he wrote and 
set to music the well-known song Within a 
Mile of Edinboro’ Town. Occasionally, 
also under his superintendence, theatricals 
were held. Indeed, under good Queen 
Anne Kensington enjoyed its palmiest 
days. 

In 1708 Prince George of Denmark, who, 
however apathetic and uninteresting he may 
seem to posterity, had at all events gained 
the devoted love of his wife, came here for 
his last illness. His asthmatic gout troubling 
him, the Queen arranged for his use and hers 
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a suite of rooms on the ground floor, where 
she nursed him devotedly. When he died, 
poor Anne was very unwilling to quit the 
place; but her reluctance was imperiously 
overruled by autocratic Duchess Sarah, who 
assured her it was quite impossible that she 
should remain in the vicinity of “ that 
dismal body.” 

Here Queen Anne and “Mrs. Freeman” 
had the interview which finally closed an 
intimacy of more than thirty years; and 
here she was finally harassed out of life by 
the violent dissensions of her Cabinet. Council. 
She had struggled through two of their 
stormy meetings in the summer of 1714; as 
the time of the third drew on, her strength 
gave way. “When the hour,’ says Miss 
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answered not, yet turned her eyes on the 
questioner with so woeful and ghastly a 
regard, that, as this person afterwards 
affirmed, “she saw death in the look.” 
Assistance was summoned by the outcries of 
the terrified attendant, and the Queen was 
conveyed to her bed, from whence she never 
rose again.’ “Oh, my bother! my dear 
bother! what will become of you?” she 
repeated incessantly as she lay dying; and 
worn out in mind and body, though not yet 
fifty, she expired early on Sunday morning, 
August ist. 

George II. and Queen Caroline lived fre- 
quently at Kensington; and Lord Hervey 
has left some amusing sketches of the ways 
and manners of his royal patroness and her 
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From a Drawing by J. FINNEMORE, 


Strickland, “appointed for the royal victim 
to meet the lords of her council drew near, 
Mrs. Danvers, the oldest, and probably the 
most attached lady of her household, entering 
the presence-chamber at Kensington Palace, 
saw, to her surprise, her Majesty standing 
before the clock, and gazing intently upon 
it. Mrs. Danvers was in consternation at 
the sight, as her Majesty was unable to move 
without assistance. She approached and 
ascertained that it was indeed Queen Anne 
in the flesh who stood there. Venturing to 
interrupt the ominous silence that prevailed 
through the vast room, only broken by the 
heavy ticking of the clock, she asked, 
“Whether Her Majesty saw anything un- 
usual there, in the clock?” The Queen 


testy little spouse. When their daughter, 
the Princess of Orange, bade farewell to her 
family on the conclusion of her first visit 
as a wife to her old home, her mother and 
her gentle sister Caroline, left behind at 
Kensington Palace, were found by Lord 
Hervey after her departure, sitting together, 
drinking chocolate, and crying. He had 
just succeeded in partially consoling them 
when the gallery door opened, and the Queen 
rose from her seat: saying, “The King here 
already!” It was not His Majesty who 
entered, but the Prince of Wales. The 
Queen saw her mistake, and, says Lord 
Hervey, “detesting the exchange of the 
son for the daughter, she burst out anew 
into tears, and cried out, ‘Oh, God! this is 
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too much!’’ The King himself entered 
directly afterwards, and, passing by his son 
without speaking, took her hand and led her 
out to walk with him. This uncompromising 
cut was George’s usual treatment of his son. 
“Whenever the Prince was in a room with 
him,” says Lord Hervey, “it put one in 
mind of stories that one has heard of ghosts 
which appear to part of the company and 
were invisible to the rest; and in this 
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THE GRAND STAIRCASE, 
From a Drawing by Hottanp TrixcHam, 


manner, wherever the Prince stood, though 
the King passed him ever so often or ever so 
near, it always seemed as if the king thought 
the Prince filled a void space.” In 1735 
George returned to Kensington from one of 
his frequent visits to his beloved Hanover, 
in a very bad humour indeed—the cause 
being a certain Madame Walmoden, with 
whom he had fallen in love, whom he had 
basely tempted from her husband, and whom 
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he had been compelled to leave behind him 
at Herrenhausen. Never too well-pleased to 
return from Hanover, where he ruled as 
autocrat, to England, where he was but the 
chief magistrate of the state, he this time 
came back in so ruffled a frame of mind as 
to be well-nigh unbearable. “No English 
or even French cook,” says Lord Hervey, 
“could dress a dinner ; no English confec- 
tioner set out a dessert ; no English players 
could act ; no English coachman could drive, 
or English jockey ride; no Englishwoman 
knew how to come into a room, nor any 
Englishwoman how to dress herself. Where- 
as at Hanover-all these things were in the 
utmost perfection.” He had never been so 
snappish before to his wife, whom after all 
he respected, and, in his own odd way, 
loved; but she bore all his ill-temper 
with admirable patience. During his 
absence she had caused some value- 
Jess pictures to be removed from 
Kensington, and replaced with really 
good ones; but George immediately 
commanded that the innovation should 
be at once done away with, and all 
the old daubs restored. “I suppose,” 
said he snappishly to Lord Hervey, 
who was trying to defend the Queen’s 
taste, “I suppose you assisted the 
Queen with your fine advice when 
she was pulling my house to pieces, 
and spoiling all my furniture. Thank 
God, at least, she has left the walls 
standing!” Lord Hervey meekly 
inquired if the two Vandykes which 
the Queen had substituted for “two sign- 
posts,” should remain. The King was pleased 
to observe he didn’t care whether they stayed 
or not ; “ but,” he remarked, “ for the picture 
with the dirty frame over the door, and the 
three nasty little children, I will have them 
taken away, and the old ones restored. I 
will have it done, too, tomorrow morning 
before I go to London, or else I know it will 
not be done at all.” Not, as we may guess, 
without some suspicion of laughter in his 
voice, Lord Hervey next asked if His 
Majesty would have “ his gigentic fat Venus” 
restored too! His Majesty signified that 
he would, for he liked his fat Venus much 
better than what had been put in its place. 
Having thus countermanded all his wife's 
orders, he found time to rail at his ministers 
for leaving town “to tormenta poor fox that 
was generally a much better beast than any 
of them that pursued him ;” and then finally 


grumbled himself off to bed. Unfortunately 
the following morning found him in no 
He entered the gallery, 


better humour. 
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being grown fat; the Duke of Cumber- 
land for standing awkwardly; and then 
he carried the Queen out to walk, to be 
re-snubbed in the garden.” During his 
sojourn in Hanover, the King had 
caused pictures of all the extra- 
vagant court revels in which he 
had indulged with Madame Walmoden to 
be painted, all the figures therein repre- 
sented being portraits of the veritable 
revellers. Five of these pictures, with 
his own peculiar notions of good taste, he 
had caused to ‘be hung in the Queen’s 
dressing room; and occasionally he would 
vary the evening’s amusement by taking 
up a candle from the Queen’s table, and 
exhibiting these pictures to Lord Hervey, 
graphically narrating the circumstances con- 
nected with each scene, and naming all the 
persons represented, 

Queen Caroline had also something to 
endure from her ill-conditioned eldest son, 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, who with his 
wife had apartments in the palace during the 
; King’s next Hanoverian visit. Her Majesty, 
yi when at Kensington, used regularly to 
‘ attend divine service in the chapel, and was 

always in her place before prayers began. 

The Prince incited his wife always to enter 
where the Queen and Princess were taking the chapel a few minutes late, when she was 
chocolate, with the Duke of Cumberland obliged, in order to reach her own place, to 
standing by. This was too good an oppor- push in front of the Queen, between her and 
tunity for self-assertion to be lost. ‘He her prayer book. Caroline bore this in silence 
snubbed the Queen, who was drinking some three or four times, and then directed 
chocolate,” says Lord Hervey, “for being Sir William Toby, the Princess’s chamberlain, 
always stuffing; the Princess Amelia for to conduct his mistress to her place by 
not hearing him; the Princess Caroline for another entrance, so that this confusion 
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might be avoided. This the Prince would 
not allow, and ordered the Princess, if she 
found the Queen had arrived before her, to 
quit the chapel. “The young wife,” says 
Dr. Doran, “it must be confessed, was some- 
thing childish in her ways. Nothing pleased 
her better than to play half through the 
day with a large painted doll. This she 
would dress and undress, and nurse and 
fondle at the windows of Kensington Palace, 
to the amusement and wonder, rather’ than to 
the edification of the servants in the palace, 
and the sentinels beneath the windows. The 
Princess Caroline almost forgot her gentle 
character in chiding her sister-in-law, and 
desiring her ‘not to stand at the windows 
during these operations on her baby.’ The 
Princess Caroline did not found her reproach 
upon the impropriety of the action, but upon 
that of allowing it be witnessed by others. 
The lower people, she said, thought every- 
thing ridiculous that was not customary, and 
the thing would draw a mob about her, and 
make Ja canaille talk disagreeably.” At 
Kensington news was brought to George IT. 
of the death of his son. He was not very 
much agitated by the tidings. He was told 
as he stood by a card-table, watching the 
players, Princess Amelia, the Duchess of 
Dorset, tlie Duke of Grafton, and Madame 
Walmoden, now ennobled as Countess of 
Yarmouth. Turning to the messenger, he 
remarked, “ Dead, is he? Why, they told 
me he was better ;”’ and then, crossing over to 
Lady Yarmouth, he said, calmly, “‘ Countess, 
Fred is gone ;” and dismissed the subject 
from his thoughts. Five years later he too 
joined the majority. With the exception of 
a sharp attack of gout a year or two pre- 
viously, he had enjoyed fairly good health 
for some time ; but the old lion in the royal 
menagerie at the Tower had lately died, and 
there was a curious superstition that this 
portended the decease of the sovereign—a 
superstition shared, says Lord Chesterfield, 
“by many above people,” that is to say, by 
those whose rank and standing ought to 
have ensured a greater amount of sense. On 
the morning of the 26th of October, 1760, 
the King rose as usual at six o'clock in the 
morning, drank his cup of chocolate, and 
said he would take a little stroll in the 
garden. As he passed through an ante- 
room on his way thither, the page in waiting 
heard the sound of a fall, and hastily follow- 
ing him, found the King on the ground, with 
his face cut by falling against a bureau. 
“Send for Amelia,” he gasped, and ere the 
words were fairly uttered, he died. The 
Princess, summoned in haste, came to find 
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her father lying dead. She despatched 
messengers to the physicians, and wrote to 
her nephew, George. He had, however, 
received earlier intelligence of the event 
which made him master of the empire. A 
German valet at Kensington had sent him a 
note, bearing a private mark previously 
agreed upon. The missive reached him while 
he was out riding. ‘“ Without surprise or 
emotion,” says Walpole, without dropping 
a word that indicated what had happened, 
he said his horse was lame, and turned back 
to Kew. At dismounting he said to his 
groom: “I have said this horse was lame ; I 
forbid you to say to the contrary.” The 
young Prince had never been much attached 
to his grandfather ; sooth to say, few people 
were, save that inscrutable woman whom he 
had the good fortune to make his wife. 
After the “delicate investigation,” Caro- 
line, the shamefully used wife of the Prince 
Regent, occupied the palace, and gradually 
gathered round her a lively, but not too 
reputable, entourage. Miss Berry tells some 
odd stories of her. “The Princess,” she 
says, “is always seeking amusement, and,’ 
unfortunately, often at the expense of pru- 
dence and propriety. She cannot endure a 
dull person ; she has often said to me, ‘ I can 
forgive any fault but that.’ And the 
anathema she frequently pronounces upon 
such persons is. ‘Mine God! dat is the 
dullest person God Almighty ever did 
born!’” And again, “ After dinner her 
Royal Highness made a wax figure as usual, 
and gave it an amiable addition of huge 
horns ; then took three pins out of her 
garment and stuck them through and 
through, and put the figure to roast and 
melt at the fire. What a silly piece of 
spite! Yet it is impossible not to laugh 
when one sees it done.” In 1813 she was 
turned out of the Palace on the pretext— 
totally false—that the Prince required it. 
On the 24th of May, 1819, was born in 
the old pile, which had seen the deaths of so 
many sovereigns, but never yet the birth of 
one, a child who was destined to be one 
of the best beloved of all the monarchs 
of England—Queen Victoria, the jubilee 
year of whose reign has but just passed. 
Here she was brought up under the care of 
the wisest and most conscientious of mothers, 
and carefully trained for her high station. 
Her governess, the Baroness Lehzen, gives a 
pretty account of the way in which the 
future Queen learnt her great destiny. “I 
ask your Majesty’s leave to cite some remark- 
able words of your Majesty’s when only 
twelve years old, while the Regency Bill 
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was in progress. I then said to the Duchess 
of Kent, that how, for the first time, your 
Majesty ought to know your place in the 
succession. Her Royal Highness agreed 
with me, and I put the genealogical table 
into the historical book. When Mr. Davys 
(the Queen’s instructor) was gone, Princess 
Victoria opened as usual the book again and 
seeing the additional paper said, ‘I never 
saw that before. ‘It was not thought 
necessary you should, Princess,’ I answered. 
‘I see, Iam nearer the throne than I thought.’ 
‘So it is, Madam,’ I said. After some 
moments the Princess resumed, ‘ Now, many 
a child would boast, but they don’t know the 
difficulty. There is much splendour, but 
there is more responsibility.’ The Princess 
having lifted up the forefinger of her right 
hand while she spoke, gave me that little 
hand, saying, ‘I will be good. I understand 
now, why you urged me so much to learn, 


even Latin. My aunts Augusta and Mary 
never did; but you told me Latin is the 
foundation of English grammar, and of all 
the elegant expressions, and I learned it as 
you wished it, but I understand all the 
better now,’ and the Princess gave me her 
hand, repeating, ‘I will be good.’ I then 
said, ‘But your aunt Adelaide is still young 
and may have children, and of course they 
would ascend the throne after their father, 
William IV., and not you, Princess.’ The 
Princess answered, ‘ And if it was so, I should 
never feel disappointed, for I know by the 
love Aunt Adelaide bears me, how fond she 
is of children.’ ” 

At five o'clock on the 20th of June, six 
years later, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and Lord Conyngham, the chamberlain, 
reached the Palace. They rang and knocked, 
and after some delay, the sleepy porter let 
them in, and they were shown to a room on 
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the ground floor, and apparently forgotten. 
They waited for some little time, then rang 
the bell, and desired to see the Princess 
Victoria on important business. Yet more 
delay, and an answer came that the Princess 
was in such a.sweet sleep that they 
could not disturb her. “ We are come,” 
said the Archbishop, “to the Queen on busi- 
ness of state, and even her sleep must give 
way tothat.” Accordingly she was awakened 
and “to prove,” says a contemporary memoir, 
“that she did not keep them waiting, in a 
few minutes she came down into the room in 
a loose white night-gown and shawl, her night- 
cap thrown off, her feet in slippers, tears in her 
eyes, but collected and dignified.” She was 
told of the great inheritance which had come 
to her. “Your grace will pray for me,” 
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she said to the Archbishop, and burst into 
tears. 

On the 13th of July she finally left 
Kensington for Buckingham Palace; and 
since then, though various royalties 
have resided there, the old palace has 
sheltered no crowned head ; but it may well 
rest content with the honour of being the 
birthplace of Her whose pure, tender, con- 
scientious life, whose faithful fulfilment of 
duty, whose sympathy for all the sorrowful 
and suffering, has made her name so widely 
popular, so universally beloved, and has 
caused her to be designated “‘a wiser, happier, 
gentler Elizabeth,’ and to be everywhere 
thought of and spoken of as “ our beloved 
Queen.” 

BarBara Cray FIxcu. 


A WOMAN'S STORY. 


By Lapy Liypsay. 


Ay, ‘twas thirty years ago 

All the garden was aglow: 

Ruddy hollyhocks, red roses, 
Marigold and salvia posies, 

Stately sunflow’rs, humble pansies— 
“ Heartsease true as little Nan’s is,” 
Quoth my lover, speaking low. 

In the orchard trilled a robin. 

Ah me! how my heart was throbbin’, 
Those long happy years ago! 


Well, the tale’s been often told: 

Two things, pure love and pure gold, 
Do not wane with passing fashion. 
Life’s cold without human passion. 
Pick me that blue pansy yonder— 
Thoughts for pansies, say you ?!—fonder 
Grow our thoughts as we wax old. 
Haply, as the rough path steepens, 
And our feet lag, true love deepens— 
Just because the tale’s retold. 
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A STORY IN SIX PARTS. 


By Katuarine 8. Macquoip. 


Part I. 


Sak AYLIGHT had only just 

7, begun in the streets of 
, Nuremberg. The sun had 
risen, but in the narrow 
northern streets, with tall 





sleepy mistiness lingered 
—a dim atmosphere in 
keeping with the ghosts 
that haunt the old-world city. 

The dim grey light was slowly driving out 
black shadows from corners where they had 
found a lodging in the darker hours, and 
seemed in keeping with a phantom ; just now 
at one corner of the Bergstrasse a figure 
stood gazing up at the Diirer house; the 
building was still so wrapt in mistiness that, 
considering the likelihood of the spot for such 
a visitation, and the absorbed attitude of the 
gazer, a timid passer-by might have been 
pardoned if sudden panic had made him run 
away ; but there was no other passenger near 
the Diirer house, and in a few minutes the 
mist mounted and left the street in more 
distinct light. 

The youthful figure bore no resemblance 
to one of the flat-capped, stalwart brother- 
hood who have left their mark for all time 
in the streets and churches of the Art city. 

He pulled off his cap and made a reverent 
bow as he turned away from the house. 
Below his shock of yellow hair was a broad, 
thoughtful forehead and a pair of deep-set, 
gray eyes; there was a sweet, earnest look 
in these, and there was a resolute squareness 
in his chin and at the corners of his mouth ; 
but for all that he looked sickly, and his 
round shoulders and rather sunken chest 
spoke of weakness, wholly unlike the robust 


houses on either side, a_ 


band of workers whose ghosts haunt the 
Art city. 

“What wonderful, grand fellows there 
must have been three hundred years ago,” 
the pale, square-headed student said to him- 
self ; ‘‘ but surely, if one is in earnest, the 
mind must be of more account than the 
body. Peter the metal-worker, now, looks 
a little fellow enough, to judge by his figure 
on St. Sebald’s shrine.” 

The student’s gray eyes brightened ; as he 
hurried along, he tried to fancy what Nurem- 
berg had been like before Albert Diirer and 
Adam Kraft and the rest set to work there. 

“Splendid fellows! They did not care 
only to please the public,” he thought ; “ they 
taught art objectively, and the people had 
to follow their lead; and it might be so 
now if artists were brave and true and stood 
shoulder to shoulder.” 

He sighed. His father had been a portrait- 
painter, he had failed, and had died broken- 
hearted. His only child, Fritz, had very 
early resolved to be a painter, and he meant to 
study much harder than his father had done. 

He went along the streets rapidly till he 
reached St. Sebald’s Church. The twin 
spires glistened in the rising sun, but the 
famous piece of outside sculpture was 
wrapped in deep shadow. Close by, under 
the beautiful porch of the Pfarrhaus, a lovely 
little face peeped out at Fritz from the half- 
open door. 

“Ah, little Anna, dear child, good morning.” 
He crossed over the street, and kissed the 
little upturned face. ‘ You look as fresh 


as a bunch of honeysuckle, dear little one,” 
he said; “*but how come you to be up so 
early?” 
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The little girl laughed, and her blue eyes 
looked saucy. She pinched Fritz’s hand. 

«“ Aha,” she said in a sweet little voice 
that suited exactly with her lovely face and 
the unconscious grace of her movements. 
“ Yesterday, when I met you in the market 
with your tall friend, he frowned at me and 
muttered ‘ Little pitchers’ when you asked 
him to meet you at the museum to-day. I 
heard him though, and I don’t like him, 
Fritz ; so I determined I would see you with- 
out him, and I have, you see.” She looked 
triumphant. 

“ Dear little Anna,” he said lovingly. She 
was daintily lovely and yet so full of graceful 
vivacity, that she seemed to Fritz like an 
exquisite spring blossom, revelling in the 
sunshine which had begun to gild the scene. 

“T want to know one thing, Fritz,” the 
little maid said with a demure look that 
delighted him. “ Why do you go so early 
to meet Herr Rudolf? Mother says the 
museum never opens till ten o'clock.” 

Fritz put a finger under her soft, dimpled 
chin. ‘“ You wise little Anna! You must 
know then Rudolf wants to study the Holz- 
schuher portrait quietly, and kind old Gott- 
fried, the custodian, has promised us a good 
long time in the gallery before we go on to 
the Art school. Is your wisdom satisfied?” 

She nodded and kissed her hand to him. 

“Go away,” she said. “I can see you are 
ina hurry. You don’t care for me as you 
used to before you took up with that long- 
legged Rudolf. Well, I shall find another 
friend too,” 

Fritz bent down and kissed her. 

“When you find that I love Rudolf better 
than I love you, dear child, then you may 
put some one in my place—not before. Now 
go in and shut the door ; you must not stand 
in the street,” he said gravely. 

She looked rebellious, but his grave eyes 
mastered her. She went in and the door 
closed behind her. Then she stamped her 
little foot and shook her pretty head. 
“Fritz is so solemn. Could he not see that 
I was joking?” The little creature flushed 
like a rose with vexation. “I meant him 
to answer quite differently. He is good, but 
he is a slow-coach after all. I heard mother 
say it, and it made me angry then ; but I can 
see she was right.” 

Fritz went on, not without giving a look 
as he passed by at the beautiful fountain 
which glittered in the fresh morning light, 
and also on the lovely Frauenkirche. The 
market place here was full of bustle, and he 
was glad to avoid it by striking into a narrow 
street of old houses, with quaint peaked tops 


to the roofs like Red Riding Hoods, under 
which open doors and projecting cranes 
beside them told their own story. 

Very soon Fritz came to a bridge over the 
yellow river, so hemmed in by houses brist- 
ling with signs and by other bridges, some of 
them covered with houses, that it seemed as 
if the water were thick with a perpetual fret 
to be free. He lingered on the bridge—the 
pictures he saw from it always fascinated 
him, and now they had fresh beauty to his eyes 
in the early morning light; but when he 
crossed to the other side he saw that he had 
no time to spare, and he hurried on past St. 
Lorenz and across several streets rich in 
quaint houses till he reached the entrance of 
the museum. 

A tall, square-shouldered young fellow 
stood there waiting for him. He looked 
strong and active enough, and his dark eyes 
and slightly overhanging forehead were full 
of keen intelligence ; but the lower part of his 
face was unpleasant, the nose was thick, and 
the mouth was too full-lipped and heavy. 

“You are a nice fellow, I must say,” he 
broke out jeeringly, “to hurry a fellow out 
of his bed an hour too soon, and then to keep 
him waiting. I'll bet a mark you went all 
the way round by the Pfarrhaus to see your 
child sweetheart.” 

Fritz smiled, and his eyes looked very 
sweet as he answered, “ Well, I did, and why 
should I not? You and little Anna are the 
only two friends I have, and I have known 
her longest.” 

Rudolf laughed teasingly. “She is ten 
or eleven years old, I believe. Now look 
here, Fritz, you cannot hope to marry her 
for seven years to come, and you are nota 
likely fellow to win the sort of girl she will 
be then ; she is going to be a beauty.” 

Fritz laughed. “Come in with me,” he 
said. 

Gottfried, the old custodian, with all his 
admiration for Fritz Petersen, seemed to be 
greatly impressed by his friend. Rudolf 
looked older than Fritz, though he was only 
seventeen, but his face had lost the frank 
boyish expréssion which a smile brought to 
his companion’s earnest face. It was easy to 
see, as the boys studied the same picture and 
made comments on it, that Fritz best knew 
what he was talking of, and yet it was evident 
that a certain swagger in Rudolf’s broad 
shoulders, and his self-confident voice, greatly 
impressed the custodian, for he bestowed most 
of his attentions on Fritz’s friend. 

“Let us goon to the burgomaster’s por- 
trait,” Fritz said ; “all this is nothing beside 
Diirer.” 
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“ Well, well, I am coming all in good time ; 
but tell me if that is not a pretty face—the 
costume, too, is charming; I must make a 
note of it for Irene. Ah, I must tell you that 
my sister does nothing but praise you ; let 
me see, she says you have the most wonderful 
gray eyes she ever saw.” 

“ Nonsense!” The gray eyes flashed with 
vexation. “Come on, Rudolf, or you will 
go away without studying the Holzschuher 
portrait ; I tell you it is worth twenty of 
Herr Meyer’s lectures.” 

He waited a few minutes ; then, when his 
friend turned back to look at a bit of wood- 
carving, Fritz lost patience and went on 
without him. 

He had often studied the marvellous 
portrait, and each time he seemed to find 
in it a fresh lesson. “Truly,” he said to 
himself as he looked at it, “this man had 
genius.” 

“T tell you what, old fellow,” a voice said 
behind Fritz, “you are wasting your time ; 
you could never sell an ugly laboured old 
thing like that, so where is the use of study- 
ing it. Copy your little sweetheart, or 
paint any girl’s head, so long as she is pretty ; 
those are the things that please the public 
more than all your high art productions.” 

Fritz turned round eagerly. ‘“ How often 
am I to tell you that a man with a gift 
has his duty to do by it as well as towards the 
public. A man has to raise his public by his 
art, not to lower everything by thinking 
only of money. Do you think the work of 
Albert Diirer would have been so priceless if 
he had not striven to do the very best he 
could. Ah, but it is not in Nuremberg that 
you must judge of our beloved master ; when 
we go to Vienna and Munich you will see 
what I mean. I know what the pictures 
must be from the engravings.” 

“Nonsense,” said Rudolf, “I have seen a 
Guido and a Carlo Dolce, and I would far 
rather paint like either of them than attempt 
this pin-pointy ugliness.” Then he looked at 
his watch—*“ I thought so, Master Dreamer ; 
we are due at the school.” 


Part II. 


Anna SCHMIDT was now seventeeen, and 
she was more beautiful than any girl in 
Nuremberg. She had kept her birthday 


two days ago, and even if she had been 
unconscious of her beauty, she could not 
have helped learning something about it on 
that day, so complimentary were the letters 
and the gifts that were lavished on her. She 
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was perhaps a little spoiled. She was so 
bright and sweet that she had only herself to 
study ; whatever she did was sure to please 
her idolizing parents. 

There had been however one cloud on her 
little festival, the absence of Fritz Petersen ; 
he had spent the last three years at Munich 
with his friend Rudolf. Lately they had 
both been trying for the Academy gold 
medal ; but Munich with its sudden changes 
of temperature had injured Fritz Petersen’s 
health, and he had hardly been able to 
get his picture finished by the appointed day 
for sending itin. He had told Anna all this 
in a loving letter, and with it he had 
sent her a little folio of etchings. These 
lay scattered on the cushions of the window 
seat on which Anna sat, and they seemed 
more in keeping with the ancient room, with 
its low diamond-paned casements and heavy 
beamed ceiling, and the cumbrous carved 
furniture around her, than with the dainty 
maiden herself in her fashionable wasp- 
waisted gown and the modern jewelry at 
her white, smooth throat and round, supple 
wrists. 

She looked impatiently at the quaint 
clock that stood in one corner, opposite an 
earthenware stove in the other. 

“ The train has been due half-an-hour,” she 
said poutingly. Then her thoughts went on, 
“He has no mother to go and see now. 
I thought he would come to me directly.” 

Frau Schmidt though her eyes were fixed 
on her knitting seemed to be following her 
daughter’s thoughts. 

“He will be here directly, sweet child. 
He loves you dearly poor fellow, though I 
must say he has not a fitting taste in gifts.” 

Anna began to put back the etchings in 
the folio. It was delightful to see how the 
light, for it was still afternoon, concentrated 
itself on the lovely waves of the girl’s golden 
hair ; the light seemed to have got entangled 
there and to shine out afresh as some turn of 
the graceful head set it free. 

“Such a dull gift,” her mother went on— 
“if he had sent a ring now or even a waist 
clasp—but then,” she looked admiringly at 
her daughter, *‘ you were only a pretty child 
when he last saw you, my darling ; he will 
learn better.” 

Anna rose and looked out of the diamond- 
shaped panes of the casement. She was 
proud of living in the ancient house, but her 
taste for modern ways and also for luxuries 
sometimes jarred with her surroundings. It 
seemed to her now as she looked out at the 
old church so near the window, that Fritz 
was exactly in keeping with the old house. 
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What would he say to her new-fashioned 
tastes? And then she remembered her 
mother’s words ; if three years had so changed 
her, they must also have changed her friend. 

The door opened and Fritz Petersen came 
in. He went upand kissed Madame Schmidt 
and inquired for her husband ; but when he 
came to Anna he stood looking at her in 
silence. For an instant he did not take in his 
the small dimpled hand she held out to him. 
When he did, he pressed his lips on it with a 
sort of reverent wonder ; he could scarcely 
speak, so great was his surprise at the 
marvellous change he saw. 

Anna had become too well used to ad- 
miration to feel embarrassed; she smiled 
with radiant triumph as she made room for 
Fritz to sit beside her in the window recess. 

“ Well?” she said, witha bright smile that 
still further heightened the contrast between 
her and the sickly, worn-looking student. 
“‘T am longing to hear if you have won the 
medal.” 

“That is in the future,” he answered. 
“The pictures only went in yesterday ; the 
result will not be known for a fortnight 
—perhaps longer.” 

“ But you are sure to get it ; oh! you know 
you are, Fritz.” This was in answer to his 
shake of the head. 

“No, I could never feel sure; and also 
I have to remember that altogether I have 
lost three weeks since Midsummer. I am 
not in a position to do this without risk, and 
besides there are many of the students whose 
chance is good.” 

Anna shook her head now. She had been 
disappointed with Fritz when he came in; 
but the glow of admiration in his eyes was 
winning upon her, and her old belief in him 
came back strongly. 

“It is all very well to say so, but I should 
like you to name one who has as good a 
chance as you.” 

“There are several. Your old enemy 
Rudolf Imhoff has become a very careful 
worker ; I should not be surprised if he were 
to make a great painter after all.” 

“Never, never,” Anna spoke so vehem- 
ently that her quiet mother looked up in 
surprise from her knitting. “I have heard 
people speak of him ; he will make a popular 
painter, but not a great one. Is he,” she 
hesitated, “as conceited as ever, Fritz?” 

A flush cameinto hisface. “So hard onhim 
still! Well you can soon judge. You have 
made acquaintance with his sister, it seems ; 
she is sure to bring him here one of these 
days. I left him in Munich; he has a good 
many friends there.” 


“T love Irene! Ah, Fritz, why did you not 
choose her for a friend? She is so good, so 
unselfish, she gives up everything for that 
brother. Do you know she gave up a journey 
to Italy which she had set her heart on, that 
he might have the money ?” 

“TIT had not heard of it.” Fritz spoke 
indifferently ; he was not interested in Irene 
Imhoff, and he wanted Anna to talk about 
herself. 

“ He ought to have told you.” She looked 
prettily indignant. “ Irene’s god-father gave 
her a hundred pounds last autumn, and she 
was going to Rome with an old friend who 
always winters there ; and then one day she 
said to me, ‘I am not going, but do not ask 
any questions. I have another use for the 
money.’ She would never have told me, but 
Frau Imhoff told mother afterwards that 
Irene had been paying her brother’s debts. 
Oh, Fritz! I call it too much to give up. I 
could never have done it.” 

“Yes, you would,” Fritz said fondly. 
“You would always be good and noble what- 
ever happened.” 

“Should I?” Anna sighed. The talk was be- 
coming too grave for her, and she very soon 
succeeded in teasing Fritz into a merrier 
mood. 

Frau Schmidt had fallen into a doze over 
her knitting, and the young painter became 
more and more infatuated with his beautiful 
companion. 

At his mother’s death her little fortune 
had come to him, and he had already the 
means of keeping a modest home of his 
own. He had several commissions for 
portraits, and he knew that if he gained the 
gold medal popular success would be sure to 
follow. Till now he had always looked on 
Anna as his future wife. No promises had 
been exchanged between them, but he had 
tacitly felt that she belonged to him, and 
that Frau Schmidt regarded him as a son. 
To-day the sight of Anna’s brilliant beauty 
had disturbed his serene certainty, and besides 
there was a change in Anna herself. A certain 
style both in her manner and in her dress 
made him feel further apart from her. 
“ Yes,” he thought, “ there are other distinc- 
tions in the world besides the fame that 
awaits a successful artist.” 

He sate gazing at the beautiful girl and 
wondering how she felt towards him. 

“Try her,” his hopes whispered, and then, 
as he noted her dainty pale blue dress and 
her ornaments, he thought it would be safer 
to wait ; Anna would expect greater luxury 
than he could give her yet. 

“What are you thinking of?” she said 
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softly. His loving looks had won her in 
spite of herself. ‘“ If you have a trouble you 
must tell it to me. Do you not remember 
in the old days it was I who used to tell 
you my troubles? What a baby I was, and 
how good you were to me—so good, Fritz.” 

She gave him such a lovely look that he 
longed to take her into his arms. 

“ How could any treuble stay beside you !”’ 
he said passionately. 

Anna looked startled, and she moved 
further into her corner of the window-seat. 
This sort of thing had been said to her, but 
not in a deep, earnest voice, nor with the 
fervid look that made Fritz Petersen’s eyes 
shine like dark jewels while he spoke. She 
held up a pretty white finger at him. 

“ Now, Fritz, I am not going to let you 
get serious again. You have come to 
Nuremberg to rest, you say; well then, you 
are to come here every day and amuse me. 
But mind, sir, I will not permit one serious 
word. . Ah, here is father ; you will have to 
amuse him too, remember.” 


Part III. 


A rortyicut had gone by more quickly 
for Fritz than it did for Anna. She was 
feverishly impatient about the result of the 
competition, while he forgot everything else 
when he was beside her. He had become 
absorbed in the dear delight of her presence, 
and the time between his visits seemed to be 
an exile which he tried to bear as well as he 
could. 

At last the news came. The medal had 
been adjudged to Rudolf Imhoff. Fritz 
Petersen was second on the list. 

But until he told the news to Anna Fritz 
did not realize how much he had lost. He 
found her in her favourite window-seat. 

“Dearest girl,’ he said tenderly, after he 
had told her, “it changes nothing in me ; if it 
changes things for me, that will be because 
my friends do not look at it reasonably. 
How can I help it if Rudolf, when he exerts 
it, has really more talent than I have?” 

Anna’s fair face reddened, and _ she 
clenched her hands with a despair that did 
not fit with their dimpled prettiness. 

“ Ah, but that is just what signifies ; I did 
not want him to have a chance of showing it. 
Dear, dear Fritz, you are a genius, and I am 
only a silly girl; but can you not see as I do 
that it does not really signify which has the 
most talent? It is he who knows how to 
bring his talent to the best market who is 
sure of success, and success is everything.” 


“ Anna!” 

He looked more disturbed than she had 
ever seen him. 

“Do not be frightened,” she said smiling. 
“JT know you do not-like clever women; that is 
not my own make-up, Fritz. I heard father 
say it to the burgomaster when they were 
talking about your talents ; but I am sure it 
is true ; success is, after all, what every one 
strives for, and the person who best succeeds 
in pleasing the public is sure of a popular 
success.” * 

Fritz found there was no use in arguing 
with her. She shook her head and said she 
should put on mourning for his failure. 

“‘T could have borne it better if it had been 
any one else,” she said ; “ but when you knew 
my dislike to Herr Imhoff, you ought not to 
have let him win the medal.” 

Fritz rose to go away ; he felt jarred, but 
he thought perhaps his keen disappointment 
had clouded his spirits to-day. “ You will 
get over that,” he said. “You are sure to 
see him soon, and I hope you will con- 
gratulate him ; according to yourown showing 
you ought now to take him into favour.” 

Anna looked unbelieving. 

“T will be civil of course, because he is 
your friend, but I can never like Rudolf 
Imhoff ; a friend of mine who met him in 
Munich says that he thinks himself very 
handsome. I cannot beara beauty man.” 

She kissed her hand to Fritz as he went 
out ; she was already sorry that she had been 
so hard on her old friend. She ran out after 
him and called down the broad staircase :— 

“ Fritz, find out when Herr Imhoff is com- 
ing, so that you may be here too. I shall 
want you.” 

He kissed back his thanks ; he looked hap- 
pier than when he had said Good-bye. 

There was a keen east wind blowing, and 
perhaps Fritz Petersen had been more moved 
than he knew by the certainty of his disap- 
pointment. When he left Anna he went to 
sec a friend who lived at some distance from 
the city, and came home late with the wind in 
his teeth. He passed a fevered night, and 
next morning he had to call in a doctor, who 
ordered him to keep in bed. 

At the end of the third day he felt that he 
must see Anna again. 

While he lay burning with fever he had 
been thinking incessantly of her ; it seemed to 
him that although he felt sure she loved him, 
he had not in plain words said that he loved 
her, nor had he asked the formal consent of 
her parents to his suit. 

It was too soon to speak of marriage, but he 
ought to make it clear both to Anna and to 
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Herr Schmidt that he only waited for her 
sake, so that he might surround her with 
every comfort. There must be no doubt as to 
his intentions. 

When the doctor came next morning Fritz 
told him that he must go to the Pfarrhaus. 

The doctor was peremptory in his refusal. 

“T cannot permit the slightest impru- 
dence,” he said; “it might do you serious 
harm ; no, you must not go out.” 

Fritz had to content himself with writing to 
Anna, He saida bad cold kept him away, but 
he did not tell her his love in writing; he 
wanted to see it reflected in her sweet face. 

Meantime Rudolf Imhoff had returned. 
His family had seen him several times in 
Munich, but he had not come home for three 


ears. 

“ How old-fashioned and behind the world 
everything seems,’ he said to Irene as he 
looked round him. “ You must really get 
some fresh curtains ; those green stuff horrors 
make me feel ill. Have you nothing to show 
a fellow in this sleepy old town?” 

“ Will you come with me and see Anna 
Schmidt?” Irene said; “she is fresh and 
lovely enough to brighten a duller town than 
ours.” 

Rudolf turned from his scoffing survey of 
the room and kissed his tall, thoughtful- 
looking sister. 

“That is well bethought, good sister,” he 
said ; “ yes, let me see what the saucy little 
girl has grown into. Too much of the doll, eh ? 
But I always predicted that Anna Schmidt 
would be a beauty.” 

Irene smiled ; she felt secretly triumphant 
at the surprise which she felt sure awaited 
her brother. 


Part IV. 


Fritz Perersen had borne his imprison- 
ment for a week. Herr Schmidt called, but 
he met the doctor coming out, and contented 
himself with taking a medical report instead 
of going in to see theinvalid. Herr Schmidt 
was kind, but he was ambitious ; he did not 
approve of the friendship between the young 
painter and his daughter, but he could never 
have brought himself to thwart his idolized 
child’s wishes. It was a relief to him to 
make his inquiries without being obliged to 
carry messages between the young people. 
Moreover he quite forgot to deliver a little 
note which Anna had sent in reply to Fritz’s 
letter. He forgot it for a couple of days, 
and then, feeling that it might get him into 
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trouble if his neglect were discovered, he 
burnt it. 

“T am sadly disappointed in Fritz Peter- 
sen,” he said to his wife; “every one is 
saying he ought to have got the medal. I 
hear this young Imhoff is a fine-looking 
fellow, and is sure to succeed.” 

And now the wind, as fickle as popular 
repute, veered suddenly from east to north, 
and, on the morning after Herr Schmidt’s 
visit, the houses showed their stepped gables 
and dormer windows, oriels, and balconies 
masked with snow. The fall was so con- 
tinuous that by evening all street sounds 
were muffled on the soft white ground, and 
the city looked ghost-like. 

Fritz was feeling sleepy as he sat near his 
stove, when in came Rudolf Imhoff, 

“T congratulate you,” Fritz said, and he 
shook hands heartily ; ‘‘ when did you come?” 

“Oh! Icamedays ago. I could not come 
to you before. I am sorry about the medal, 
of course—better luck for you next time. 
You have a bad cough indeed. You must 
keep within, old comrade,” he said, with a 
touch of feeling in his voice. 

“ Never mind me,” Fritz said ; “I want to 
hear about the distribution.” 

“Why, you must have seen about it in 
the newspaper ;”’ but he began to give an 
amusing and graphic account of all that had 
happened. Fritz laughed heartily at some 
of his friend’s descriptions. At last when 
Rudolf paused, Fritz asked if he had been to 
the Schmidts’. They were sitting before the 
stove with a lamp on the table behind them, 
but it seemed to Fritz that his friend’s dark 
face reddened, when he asked this question, 

** Yes I have been there,’ Rudolf answered. 
“ Anna is a pretty little creature enough ; 
too small though; but you cannot have 
everything. She and my sister seem to be 
great friends.” 

“T believe so. I have not seen your 
sister since my return.” 

“She told me so. Poor Irene, she thinks a 
great deal about you; she is sorry to hear 
you are ill. That reminds me, my mother 
has sent you a compote said to be excellent 
for sore throat and cough.” 

When his visitor left him Fritz sat looking 
at the jar of preserves. It was certainly 
very kind in mere acquaintances like the 
Imhoffs to think of him in his illness. 

The next morning Herr Schmidt called. 

“My wife is sending you some jelly, I 
believe,” he said ; “ she is always good to the 
sick you know. But how you cough, my 
young friend ; you ought not to admit visitors. 
I shall tell my wife she must not come and 
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see you. There you are coughing again. 
I had better leave you. By the by, I have 
made the acquaintance of your friend Imhoff. 
What a fine fellow he is, clever too! I 
congratulate you on your friendship with him. 
There, you really must not talk.” 

He went away regardless of Fritz’s en- 
treaties. “ We shall hear how you get on 
from Imhoff,” he said as he went out. 

When he was out of the house Herr 
Schmidt assured himself that Fritz Petersen 
was an altogether feeble creature; he cer- 
tainly was not fit to marry his daughter. 

The snow lasted and Fritz did not lose his 
cough ; but he felt able to work again, and 
this in a measure reconciled him to his im- 
prisonment. 

About ten days after his previous visit 
Rudolf again came to see him. He found 
Fritz sitting before his easel. 

“Bravo, you are better,” he said. “I 
shall give a good account of you at the 
Pfarrhaus.” 

A chill fell on Fritz, it seemed as if the 
snow were drifting in at the casement. 

“You are going to the Pfarrhaus?” Ru- 
dolf nodded. “ You will say to them that I 
long to be with them again.” 

Rudolf did not answer directly, he seemed 
to be making up his mind what to say. He 
walked up to a sketch on the wall, although 
there was not light enough at that part of 
the room to see it clearly. All at once he 
turned round. 

“Well, comrade Fritz, this is not a visit, 
I only came in for tidings as I passed, and I 
am glad to get good ones. Yes, indeed, we 
shall all be glad to see you at the Pfarrhaus.” 

He shook the invalid’s hand before it was 
offered, and hurried out of the room. So 
intent was Fritz on his friend’s last words 
that he scarcely roused when Rudolf 
slammed the door behind him. 

“We shall all be glad to see you at the 
Pfarrhaus.”” What could it mean? Rudolf 
was almost a stranger to Herr Schmidt and 
his wife, and he had only spoken to Anna 
once or twice before he went to Munich. 

His night was troubled by strange dreams, 
in which all trust in others seemed to desert 
him. 

Morning came at last. Bright sunshine 
streamed in at his windows, and when he rose, 
glad to leave the bed and the sad night 
visions which he shrank from recalling, the 
change of temperature told him that a thaw 
had begun. He breathed far more easily, and 
his cough had almost subsided. His spirits 
rose with a sense of relief—it was cheering 
when he looked out to see that the snow was 


nearly gone. Fritz smiled at the foolish 
fancies that had possessed him through the 
night. Why should he doubt his heart’s 
beloved, or his old comrade ? 

The doctor did not pay his usual visit, and 
the unbroken solitude told on Fritz Petersen’s 
nerves. He began to walk up and down 
his room like an animal in a cage, all the 
patience and endurance with which he had 
schooled himself fled. He went to the window 
in a desperate mood, resolved to go at once 
to the Pfatrhaus and end this misery of 
doubt, but he saw that the melted snow had 
turned the narrow street in which he lodged 
into a shallow river. Once more he sternly 
rebuked his own want of trust. He began to 
look through a portfolio of old sketches, and 
presently he came on the sketch he had made 
of Anna when he left Nuremberg. It was 
hardly possible to believe that it was meant 
for the lovely girl who had smiled so sweetly 
at him from the stair-head three weeks ago. 
And yet this face was very dear to him, it 
helped him too against his suspicions. It 
wore just the old look with which Anna had 
listened to his day-dreams, or had watched 
him as he sketched under her eyes studies for 
the great picture which for years he had 
determined to create. 

He looked into the folio again, and drew 
out the sketch for this picture, which he and 
Anna had so often talked about, for child as 
she was she had always listened to his artistic 
dreams as if she understood them. The 
subject of the design was Truth and Purity 
brought before the judgment-seat of False- 
hood and mocked at by a degenerate crowd. 
Truth was represented unclothed, her beauti- 
ful hair hanging like a veil around her; 
Falsehood was richly dressed, only her bosom 
and her arms were lavishly revealed; she 
pointed derisively to the unadorned simplicity 
of Truth. Truth’s face was beautiful in its 
sadness, but the other face had a mere sen- 
suous prettiness. Fritz started as he looked 
at it ; it was not really like her, and yet for 
an instant it had reminded him of Anna. 

As daylight faded his heart became heavier 
—clouds seemed to darken his mind. He 
looked again at Anna’s portrait as he slowly 
replaced it in the folio. It was lovely—how 
could he be surprised if the sight of the 
reality had bewitched his comrade ? 

Yes, it was possible that Rudolf had fallen 
in love with Anna, but there was no proof 
that his love was returned. There was no 
proof, he repeated, but the words failed to 
convince him. 

“Well,” he said at last, for he had given 
up his effort not to dwell on this torture, the 
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effort had proved too exhausting ; “all this 
doubt is my own fault, I should have spoken 
out frankly ; Anna is not to be blamed ; she 
may justly resent my backwardness, but I 
know she has not forgotten her old friend. I 
believe she is longing to see me again.” 

And then his natural humility checked 
him—how could an unattractive silent man 
hope to rival that handsome brilliant-tongued 
Rudolf, who was not handicapped by any 
scruples, for Fritz knew, though his charity 
rebuked the suggestion, that to point a jest 
witha keener tip Rudolf would not spare the 
failings of his nearest and dearest. He 
fastened up the folio and replaced it against 
the wall, then once more he looked out. The 
street was much drier, near the houses the 
way seemed even tolerable for walking. 

Fritz turned abruptly from the window, 
he would not listen to any misgivings, he 
took down his coat and hat ; he felt like a 
reprieved prisoner as he once more opened 
the door of his room, ready to start. When 
he reached the street door he met his land- 
lady. She stepped back in alarm. 

“ Ah, may Heaven protect us all,” she said ; 
“ Herr Petersen, it is too great a risk for you 
to go out in this damp and at this time of 
day.” 

Fritz laughed into her kind troubled face. 
“T shall not be gone long,” he said ; “ it is 
much warmer, a little air will freshen me up.” 

He hurried on to the Pfarrhaus. As he 
came into the Hof he heard music. This 
made him hesitate, there might be guests, he 
thought, and already he felt he had mis- 
calculated his strength. His temples were 
throbbing and his breath was short as he 
climbed the old stairs, and all at once his 
head became so giddy that he had to cling to 
the stone balustrade. 

Yes, the music sounded distinctly, now 
that he had reached the gallery, into which 
the rooms opened. Fritz paused to listen, 
some one was playing, and now a rich voice 
began to sing. Fritz knew the song and 
its refrain, “I love but thee,” and he knew 
too that Rudolf was the singer. He opened 
the outer door softly so as not to disturb 
the music, then he pushed open the inner 
door, and it seemed to him that he had 
already been a spectator of the scene before 
him. 

The end of the room where he stood was 
in darkness, but a shaded lamp on a table 
near the pianoforte showed him Irene play- 
ing the accompaniment to her brother’s song. 
Behind her on a sofa Frau Schmidt seemed 
to be asleep over her knitting. 

The lamplight fell full on Anna’s face as 
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she sat in a low chair listening with clasped 
hands and parted lips, her eyes fixed on 
Rudolf. He stood, turned half away from 
his sister, he was looking at Anna, and as he 
sang his voice became more impassioned and 
his large dark eyes shone with delight. While 
Fritz stood listening within the door which 
he had only half opened, the song ceased. 

Anna did not say thank you, she did not 
even move, she drew a long deep breath. 
“ Ah,” she said, as if she had roused from a 
pleasant dream. 

Rudolf sank on one knee at her feet, he 
took her hand and kissed it tenderly. 

“Is my princess content?” he said. 

Fritz turned to go. All life and hope had 
suddenly died within him, and then as his 
eyes looked despairingly round he met Irene’s 
glance, It was too late to retreat. He closed 
the door behind him so as to warn the others 
by its sound, and then he went forward with 
an uncertain step to the lighted end of the 
room. 

Rudolf had started up. 

“Welcome, old comrade,” he said ; “ you 
have truly given us a surprise ; the thaw has 
then made you once more sociable.’ 

Fritz merely nodded and passed on to Frau 
Schmidt and Irene—he could not force him- 
self at once to face Anna. 

“So,” the matron said in a sleepy voice, 
“ you have then come back to us. Better late 
than never.” 

“I could not come sooner,” he said, “ my 
cold has been——” 

“We all have had colds,” Frau Schmidt 
droned out, and she began to pick up the 
stitches she had dropped in her last nap. 
While Fritz shook hands with Irene Imhoff, 
the old lady left off the care of her stitches 
to watch him, but he soon turned away to 
Anna. 


“You come at last,” the girl said 
reproachfully. She looked nervous he 
thought. 


Every moment increased the dull pain he 
felt at his heart. It seemed as if every word 
he spoke must make things worse, and yet he 
went on eagerly. 

“‘T have been ill,” he said; “ but I have 
been thinking of you allthetime. I haveso 
longed to see you, Anna.” 

She looked at him very earnestly : sadly, 
too, he fancied. 

“T amsorry,” she said. “ You look ill, you 
had better not have come out so soon.” She 
glanced up at Rudolf, who stood beside her 
listening. “ May he not see the portrait?” 

“If you wish it,” Rudolf answered. 

He brought into the lamplight a crayon 
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sketch of Anna. It was like her, and yet 
the likeness it conveyed pained Fritz ; it was 
such a piece of mere flesh and blood pretti- 
ness. He looked quickly at the girl witha 
newly-aroused suspicion that his fancy had 
painted her to him falsely. Her eyes were 
fixed lovingly on Rudolf, and their expression 
gave the face a soul which the face of the 
portrait wanted. 

Fritz had sunk exhausted into a chair, 
he did not know what words he said—some 
praise, some blame, he fancied ; but he saw 
that Anna looked wounded as she took the 
drawing from him and gave it back to 
Rudolf. Fritz hardly knew what came next, 
till he found Irene Imhoff standing by him. 

“ You are very ill, I fear,” she said in a 
low voice ; “you would be wise to go home 
at once.” 

* Yes, I will go,” he said. 


Part V. 


A year has gone by filled, as years are, 
with joys and sorrows. In the city of 
Nuremberg, these seem to have been unequally 
distributed. Fritz Petersen came nearly 
to the gates of the grave in the terribly 
severe winter, and in early spring when his 
kind doctor had begun to cherish hopes about 
him, these received a severe check by the 
sudden prostration of his patient. An event 
which brought joy to the Imhoff family and 
to the Pfarrhaus had nearly quenched the 
flame of life in Fritz Petersen. 

“You managed it clumsily among you,” 
the doctor said to his cousin, Irene Imhoff. 
“Could not Rudolf wait till I had got the 
poor fellow safe to Florence, for he is bent 
on seeing Italy? Or else could not the mar- 
riage have taken place at Munich ? Why need 
Rudolf ring his joy bells in the poor lad’s 
ears?” he ended angrily. Dr. Imhoff had 
become warmly attached to Fritz, and look- 
ing at his work and listening to his talk he 
thought him a far finer fellow than his own 
cousin Rudolf. But Anna’s marriage took 
place at the end of March, and Fritz after a 
while recovered from the shock and reached 
Florence early in May. 

He wrote once after his arrival there to 
Irene Imhoff, asking her to give him tidings 
of the newly-married pair. “Is Anna happy ?”’ 
he asked. 

Months later Irene told this to her young 
sister-in-law as they sat together in the 
Pfarrhaus on a chill November day. Anna 
looked older and graver, perhaps handsomer, 
although the brightness had left her face. 


There was even a discontented droop of her 
lower lip as she listened to Irene. 

She made no answer. 

Presently she said, ‘Do you know that I 
had to travel alone to Nuremberg? Rudolf 
is so taken up by these numerous sitters, he 
has no time now for me.” 

* But, dearest sister,” Irene said gently 
“you would not like Rudolf to neglect his 
work. He is painting portraits, I suppose, 
and I believe that is good study, and profit- 
able as well.” 

“Oh, Irene ! I did not think you would 
join in that cry. No, these are not exactly 
portraits. Surely you have heard of Rudolf’s 
pretty faces? I hear they are to be seen in 
every saloon in Vienna or Paris. Oh, I am 
sick of them.” 

‘“‘T have seen a few,” Irene said thought- 
fully ; “but those I saw were taken from 
you, Anna. I thought them lovely.” 

Anna shook her head. 

“Those were the first. And when they 
made such a success, he was asked to do as 
many as he liked. It seemed nice at first 
that he could make money so easily and get 
so much praise ; and one grand lady wrote to 
him from Vienna, begging him to go there 
to paint her portrait. We went, but I was 
soon longing to come back, for I used to 
spend all day alone, and often he dined out 
or went to the opera with the Princess. 
I asked if I too could not go and see her, 
but Rudolf told me that a painter’s wife must 
learn to keep out of sight.” The girl threw 
back her head proudly, but she checked a sob 
as she went on. ‘It was worse still in 
Paris, I saw even less of him there, though 
he said he found few pretty faces to study.” 

“Well, dearest,’ Irene bent down and 
kissed the pretty sad face, ‘‘ but you are safe 
back in Nuremberg now, and Rudolf will get 
tired of painting pretty faces. Is he not 
going to send a picture to Paris for the 
Salon ?” 

“No.” Anna looked very mournful. “ If I 
say anything about it he tells me I am talk- 
ing nonsense, and—I cannot tell you all 
he says.” 

She leaned back in the window-seat, and 
tears streamed between her fingers as she 
covered her face with her hands. Her 
husband had said— 

“ Fritz Petersen taught you that romantic 
folly about high art; why should I paint a 
picture which will perhaps be sent back to 
me, when I can make money by every stroke 
in these heads ¢”’ 

She felt already sorry she had said so 
much. She feared that Irene would think 
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her jealous of the court which Rudolf paid 
to all the pretty women of Munich. He told 
Anna that he studied their faces for these 
ideal heads, for which he had now an estab- 
lished reputation, but the young wife felt 
justly wounded that he could find so much 
pleasure away from her and in the society of 
other women. If he painted a picture, she 
thought, the serious work it would demand 
must put a stop to his constant flirtations. 

She wiped away her tears and looked 
affectionately at Irene. 

“Do not be alarmed, dear,” she said. 
“Rudolf and I get on as well as most mar- 
ried people do, only we do not agree about art. 
It is, you know, the fault of your friend Fritz.” 

Irene winced. 

“One cannot forget what one has learned 
as a child, and Fritz Petersen was always 
telling me that there must be ‘Truth in 
Beauty as well as Beauty in Truth,’ and that 
art was meant to raise, not to lower the mind 
and the taste. Well then, Irene, when I think 
of Rudolf’s diploma picture and then of these 
heads, I feel almost broken-hearted.” 

Irene smiled and patted the girl’s shoulder. 

“Come, come,” she said, “ Rudolf is not 
five-and-twenty, he may yet fulfil all your 
hopes.” 

Then as she saw how mournful the girl 
still looked she sat down and played a lively 
waltz tune. 

Anna came up to her and put her arm 
round her. 

“Mother asks me to stay,” she said, “to 
stay till after New Year’s Eve, and to per- 
suade Rudolf to join me, but, Irene, I think 
I must go back. I thought seeing the old 
home, and all of you would cheer me, but in- 
stead it has brought back so much, oh! so 
much that I had forgotten ; and this morning 
before you came I got ashock. Your cousin 
the doctor came to see mother and he told her 
that Fritz Petersen is ill again. He was 
much better; he has been in Venice this 
autumn, but he found it damp there, and he 
wrote to your cousin to say he was on his 
way home. He arrived last night, he is at 
your cousin’s house.” 

Irene had become very pale, but she did 
not speak. 

‘“‘Trene,” Anna bent down and kissed her, 
“do not tell him I am here ; go and see him, 
poor fellow, and nurse him as if you were his 
sister, but oh! do not talk about me; if he 
knew I was here he would want to see me. 
[ know he would, and I—well I could not 
bear it ; if you goand see him in three days’ 
time, it will be true to say I amin Munich, 
tor I am going back to Rudolf.” 
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Dr. Lanorr’s house was on the south side 
of the Pegnitz, not far from the beautiful 
church of St. Lorenz. 

In a large pleasant room of this house Fritz 
Petersen lay propped by pillows in a reclining 
chair. He looked very thin, and a deep flush 
on each cheekbone lit his otherwise wan face 
into unnatural brilliancy, his large earnest 
eyes looked more than ever bright, as he 
gazed at a canvas placed near him on an 
easel. 

“Will you move it so that the light falls 
on the faces?” he said, and then as Irene 
obeyed him he smiled sweetly at her and mur- 
mured his thanks. 

The large canvas showed a boldly outlined 
crowd of men and women drawn with great 
knowledge. Only two figures were painted 
in : one richly dressed and crowned was seated 
as a judge, the other stood before her un- 
draped, except by her long fair hair. These 
two figures seemed to live, and as Irene 
gazed at them she fancied the lovely-faced 
woman onthe judgment-seat cowered beneath 
the clear blue eyes of the other. 

This was the first time she had seen the 
picture clearly, and it absorbed her, but Fritz 
soon recalled her attention from it. 

“T have never thanked you for all your 
goodness,” his eyes glowed as he fixed them 


on her, “ you and your cousin, Frau Imhoff, 


. have indeed been Sisters of Charity to me. 


Think,” he went on as she remained silent, 
“how different a time I should have 
if I had gone back to my old lonely lodging.” 

Till to-day Irene had rarely been alone 
with her patient, but Dr. Imhoff’s wife was 
not well, and the girl had undertaken sole 
charge for the afternoon. It was usually 
she who brightened the talk, her cousin the 
doctor had told her he believed she enjoyed 
the sight of illness, it seemed to have made 
her so cheerful. But to-day Irene had got a 
shock, and she remained saddened by it. 
Fritz had told her the subject of the picture, 
and as she gazed in the face of the beautiful 
crowned Falsehood, she saw a distinct likeness 
to Anna. 

He still then loved Rudolf’s wife, or he 
would have forgiven her. 

As she studied the face of Truth standing 
like a criminal before her judge the pain at 
Irene’s heart became keener. This face too 
was founded on Anna’s, but it was Anna 
spiritualized, ennobled: it seemed as if the 
figure only needed the long white garments 
and the aureole of a saint. 

Yes, it was plain to Irene that Fritz still 
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worshipped his falselove. She thought with 
deep pity of the sorrow he must suffer, and 
she rejoiced that Anna had returned to 
Munich without seeing him. 

There had never been hope in Irene’s own 
love for the young painter, she had not 
confessed to herself that her feelings were 
more than worship of the genius she re- 
cognized in him. Irene had a pleasant face 
and she moved gracefully, and her music 
gave a charm to the dull hours of her sick 
mother’s life, but even in childhood she had 
always been set aside for her brother, and it 
had seemed natural to her that this should 
happen, for Irene was one of those who make 
the mortar of life—no one knows till they 
are gone how much strength and use lay 
hidden under their apparent insignificance. 

All at once she met the painter’s eyes 
fixed wistfully on her face, and she forced a 
smile while she answered his last words. 

“You would not have been lonely even 
there ; your friends are not so neglectful as 
that, Herr Petersen.” 

“‘T wish it could be Fritz,” he said, and he 
looked at her till her pale face flushed with 
pleasure. “ Do you not guess what I have 
thought, Irene?” he said earnestly, “ not 
once, but always, since you first came to 
nurse and cheer me.” 

“I cannot guess,” she said humbly. She 
was nearly as old as Fritz, but she felt so 
much younger and more ignorant—to her he 
seemed a king in wisdom as well as in all else. 

“ T have thought as I lay here in this chair, 
idle and useless, now for so many weeks, that 
I would give much to have known you earlier, 
as I know you now. Irene, you have that 
which gives you a true insight into life, you 
look below the surface and your hopes reach 
beyond life itself. Isee you when you fancy 
I am sleeping and I know that your heart is 
praying even when your lips are still; I 
know that you pray sometimes for me, sweet 
friend.” 

Irene’s tears dropped fast though she tried 
to check them, but Fritz went on as though 
he did not see them. 

“T want you to tell me, then, why blind 
mortals are allowed to fix their hopes and 
love on what is false and perishable, while 
all the time they might have found, if they 
had striven to win it, the true and steadfast 
faith which would have clung to them in 
their hour of shipwreck.” 

Irene felt sorely troubled. ‘ Surely,” she 
said, “‘ we must all make mistakes in life ; it 
may be too that an unlooked for obstacle 
has sometimes come in the way of hopes we 
had a right to cherish.” 
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He smiled fondly at her, but he sat with- 
out speaking, musing on her words. 

*Trene,” he said at last, “do you think 
Anna is really happy in her marriage ?”’ 

He looked at her so frankly that she felt 
surprised. “ Poor little girl,” he went on, 
“T was very hard on her last year, but I 
think now that I was wrong. I hope she is 
happy.” 

“You will like to know that she clings to 
your teaching in art,” Irene answered, “ and 
I believe in the end she will convert Rudolph.”’ 

Frizt sat upright, his eyes brightened with 
enthusiasm. ‘ So!’’ he said, and he held out 
his hand to Irene, “‘ you are always my good 
angel. You do not know what comfort it is 
to hope that all was not time spent for self.” 
He looked fondly at his own figure of Truth 
and then his eyes closed, but he was not 
asleep, Irene heard him murmur in broken 
sentences, “it is much, too much, to feel all 
has not been in vain, it is such peace.” 

At last he slept. . . . When he roused he 
saw the doctor sitting beside him. 

“Trene has been waiting to say good- 
night,” said Dr. Imhoff ; “she says you have 
had a nice sleep.” 

Fritz held out his hand to Irene. “ You 
will forgive me, dear friend, though it is I 
who have lost by my nap. I have: been 
dreaming,’ he went on, fixing his large eyes 
on Irene’s face, “such a beautiful dream. 
I —” he hesitated and glanced at Dr. Imhoff. 
The doctor got up and went to the window, 
he stood there looking out while Fritz went 
on speaking, he spoke quickly as if he feared 
not to have time to say all he wanted. 

“You will forgive much to me now, sweet 
friend, there is so little time left on this side 
—and yet—and yet ’’—he looked away and 
went on as if to himself, “is it selfish to try 
to have a dearer claim on your friendship, 
Irene?” He said the last words to her ap- 
pealingly. Irene knelt down beside him and 
kissed the wasted hand she had held in hers. 
He leaned forward, “Give me one kiss, my 
own Irene.” 

The doctor seemingly was much interested 
in what was happening in the square below. 
The sound of the closing door made him turn 
round: he saw that Fritz was alone, but 
he was sitting up in his chair and there was 
a happy smile on his lips, 

“Doctor,” he said, “I think I shall get 


well now, Irene has promised to be my wife.” 
Dr. Imhoff came up to him and shook his 

. hand. 
“Well done,” he said, “that is good news. 
There are not many girls like her in this 
world, and I have some good news also to 
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tell you, Fritz. Some one who saw your 
picture at Venice has been talking about it to 
the Burgomaster and the town council, and 
the Burgomaster told me just now that I must 
get you well soon so that you may finish the 
picture, there is to be a special exhibition of 
it in the Rath-haus.” 

He stopped to feel his patient’s pulse. 

“You must keep quiet now, dear old 
fellow,” he said tenderly, “I am going to 
put you to bed, you are bound to have 
pleasant dreams to-night, eh, Fritz?” 


In the night Irene suddenly wakened. 
It seemed to her that some one had 
stood beside her bed, had spoken to her and 
vainly tried to rouse her, and now as her 
eyes opened on the darkness, though she 
heard no voice, she was conscious of a pre- 
sence near her. Only for an instant—Irene 
sprang up, struck a light and looked round 
her with widely opened eyes ; she did not feel 
frightened, but her sleepiness seemed to be 
absorbed by a strange foreboding, some evil 
was approaching her and she felt that each 
moment it came nearer and pressed on her 
more heavily. 

She dressed herself and then went softly 
down stairs, and listened at the door of her 
mother’s bed-chamber. All was quiet there, 
and she could hear the regular breathing of 
the sleeper within. 

Irene went back to her own room, it was 
a cold night, but she could not go to 
bed again. She wrapped herself in a warm 
cloak and sat waiting. 

The strange oppression became more 
distinct. Now and then Irene sank on her 
knees and prayed, but the weight at her 
heart did not loose its hold. It seemed to 
her that daylight would explain the meaning 
of this strange foreboding, tidings would 
come to her or she must go to seek them. 

Slowly, oh, how slowly, Irene thought, 
the darkness became less dense, and at last, 
with a gray face dawn looked in at her 
windows, and found its way into her room. 
But the light did not chase away the fore- 
boding that oppressed her. She roused at 
last and she looked shivering out of window. 
It seemed to her that some one would be 
astir even at this early hour, and going down 
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once more softly she went out of the house 
and took the way to Doctor Imhoff’s. 

A sleepy servant opened the door. 

“So,” the woman said “ it is the Fraiilein 
—it has been a sad night here; no one has 
slept, the master has not even lain down, 
and—” 

Irene looked up at the sound of footsteps ; 
the doctor was coming down stairs. 

“You, Irene?” 

And then he saw the deathlike whiteness 
on her face and he hurried down to her. 

But Irene did not faint, it seemed to her 
that she had learned the worst in those 
long dark hours. 

“ You will let me see him?” she said to the 
doctor, whose face was still anxious as he 
looked at her. He stood aside surprised by 
her calm manner, and Irene passed quietly 
up stairs to the room she had left so short a 
while ago. 

She closed the door behind her and then 
she stood still. 

“T cannot bear it,” she cried ; “oh, it is 
too hard.” 

Too hard to lose, almost before she had 
realised its possession, the unlooked-for 
happiness that had come to her. She 
leaned against the door by which she had 
come in. Some force seemed to draw her 
forward, while she struggled with this hard 
rebellion within her; as she advanced her 
eyes fell on the calm still face of her beloved. 

A strange awe fell on Irene, she sank on 
her knees beside the bed. Ah yes, Fritz 
was at rest, there was no more sadness, no 
more suffering for his loving heart, and 
through her streaming tears Irene saw a 
half smile on the pale lips. It seemed to 
say, ‘Rejoice with me,” dear one, “I am 
set free.” 


The Burgomaster kept his word. Fritz 
Petersen’s unfinished pictur¢, and the studies 
he had made for it were shown in the Rath- 
haus to a great concourse that flocked to see 
their young fellow townsman’s work. 

It was confidently asserted by all good 
judges that since the timg of the great 
master, Albert Diirer, no ter had been 


born to Nuremberg so full of promise as the 
student Fritz Petersen. 
KATHARINE 8S. Macqvuolp. 
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By H. 


‘ [prec PRT NG,’ writesan ancient 

rae. | authority, “ denotes one 
of the seasons of the 
year, commencing in the 
northern parts of the 
world on the day the 
sun enters the first de- 
gree of Aries, and ending 
when the sun leaves 
Gemini: or more strictly and generally, the 
spring begins on the day when the distance 
of the sun’s meridian altitude from the zenith 
being on the increase is at a medium between 
the greatest and the least.” Or, more shortly 
and intelligibly (as a commentator may 
venture to suggest), spring begins at the 
equinox which occurs in the first half of the 
year. That, at least, is what may be called 
the “official” commencement of the season 
so beloved and bepraised of bards. Poetry, 
so to speak, reports the arrival of spring to 
the world as a navigating officer reports the 
observed solar time to the captain of his 
ship. Alas! that the reporter of spring 
cannot, like the reporter of noon, be directed 
to “make it so.” The English poet cannot 
make it so; he has failed for many long 
years past to make it so; for so many, in 
fact, that men of the present age have begun 
to doubt whether in these islands spring was 
ever “made so,” as a matter of fact, and 
whether the poets themselves have not been 
in a conspiracy, from Chaucer to Mr. 
Browning, to invent and describe a purely 
mythical season of the year. It is true that 
even the Father of English poetry himself 
has not the face to pretend that spring 
begins in England with the so-called vernal 
equinox, or in the month of March at all. 
It is of April that he sings in the opening 
lines of his sweet and breezy prologue to the 
Canterbury Tales, and it is to be observed 
that he does not start his pilgrims on their 
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journey to the shrine of St. Thomas till that 
month is very far advanced indeed. Shak- 
speare too has the candour to admit that the 
daffodils display courage in coming before 
the swallow dares, to “take the winds of 
March with beauty :” so that if the present 
month alone were concerned we should 
perhaps have no fair complaint to make of 
the poets. It is because we know well that 
we shall be shivering next month as violently 
as, if not, as chance sometimes ordains, even 
more violently than in this ; and that there 
is even no certainty that our teeth will not 
be chattering as loudly in May as in either 
March or April, that we confront this roar- 
ing moon of daffodils with visages so gloomy 
and with such despondent hearts. ‘“O to be 
in England,” sang Mr. Browning, 


“* Now that April’s there ! 
And whoever wakes in England 
Sees, some morning unaware, 
That the lowest boughs and the brushwood 

sheaf 

Round the elm tree bole are in tiny leaf, 
While the chaffinch sings on the orchard bough 
In England—now !” 


Yes, that is all very well. But the poet, 
when he sang thus, was in Italy—perhaps 
even in that “sea-side house in the furthest 
south”’ of which he gives us so delightful a 
little sketch in the preceding poem. If he 
had actually been in England now that April 
was there the Muse who inspired his “ Home 
Thoughts from Abroad” might have gone, 
vulgarly speaking, on & very different “lay.” 
For instance, instead of the three famous 
lines about the thrush, we might have had 
something like the following : 


That’s a wise man: he wears an ulster over 

His short Tweed-coat: unless you’re warmly 
wrapt you're 

Quite sure a cold to capture. 








And he would perhaps have gloomily closed 
the poem by declaring that 


Whoever wakes in England 

Must be painfully aware 

That his hopes of the spring have come to grief 
And the hedges are backward beyond belief, 
And the swallow declines to make his bow 

In England—now ! 


The worst of the business however is that 
spring is not content to give it up altogether, 
but delays the coming of summer by pro- 
longing its spasmodic and unsuccessful 
attempts to realize the poetic ideal—attempts 
which are very often protracted far into the 
month of June. The old notion that a long 
and severe winter means a mild spring and 
a bright summer is altogether exploded. As 
a matter of fact it means a cold and tedious 
spring, to be followed very often by a short 
and wet summer. Hence there are persons, 
not too deeply tinged with the pessimism of 
the age, who are beginning to hold and to 
endeavour to propagate the creed, that the 
only season which more often satisfies than 
disappoints in England is the autumn. 


It is interesting to speculate on what 
would have been the emotions of a seven- 
teenth century playgoer—one, let us say, 
who saw the real “first night” of Macbeth, 
in 1606, or it may be in 1610—if suddenly 
set down in a good stall at the Lyceum just 
as the curtain is rising to Sir Arthur Sulli- 
van’s music. What he would have thought 
of the acting is perhaps not very easy to 
surmise : tastes differ so much on this 
point: but as to his view of the scenic 
illusion there can be no doubt at all. He 
would have come away with the firm con- 
viction that he had been present at an 
actual orgie of witchcraft, and unless his 
nerves were too shattered by what he had 
seen, he would have felt it his duty to lay 
an information against the three ladies who 
perform the parts of the weird sisters—per- 
haps joining Mr. Irving and Mr. Bram 
Stoker as accessories to their diabolic pro- 
ceedings. For certainly no such witches 
and witchcraft have ever been seen before 
on any stage: and we may feel pretty sure 
that when the worthy Dr. Forman saw the 
Globe performance of Macbeth on Saturday, 
the 20th of April, 1610, the style of the 
representation would have given him little 
idea of the extent to which artistic. realism 
would be carried in the course of the next 
two centuries. It is a pity that the Shade 
of James I., that learned authority on the 
subject of Demonology, could not one of 
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these days combine an evening at the 
Lyceum with a visit to the Stuart Exhibi- 
tion. The Scottish Solomon’s mode of incan- 
tation was simpler than Hecate’s. According 
to his Majesty’s account in the Demonologia, 
you want nothing but “a little holy water 
and some present of a living thing to offer 
to the devil,” and he can be raised at will: 
or at any rate on the “daies and houres” 
that the sorcerers observe for this purpose. 
« These things being all ready and prepared, 
circles are made, triangular, quadrangular, 
round, double, or single, according to the 
forme ofthe apparition they crave.” A 
sceptical criticism might suggest that the 
preliminary aid of the yet unsummoned devil 
would be required to enable the sorcerer to 
draw a “triangular” or “ quadrangular” 
circle ; but, this difficulty once surmounted, 
nothing further is required except complete 
accuracy in repeating the charm, and in 
strict observance of the precaution of keep- 
ing within the triangularly or quadrangu- 
larly circular area inclosed by the figure. 
If they miss “one jote of all their rites, or 
if any of their feete once slyd over the circle 
through terror of the fearfull apparition,” 
the effect, it would appear, is somewhat 
similar to that produced by a breach of the 
covenant to pay interest on a mortgage. It 
gives the Prince of Darkness an immediate 
right to foreclose. “He paies himself at 
that time in his own hand of that due debt 
which they ought him, and otherwise would 
have delaied longer to have paid him: I 
mean he carries them off body and 
soule.”’ 

But, not only would King James's criti- 
cisms on the caldron scene have been 
valuable : he might at the same time have 
enabled us to give the date at which 
Shakspeare (or Bacon, whichever was the 
author) first produced the play. I should 
be disposed to put it as near 1603 as possi- 
ble, because the accession of James and the 
immediate passing the Act of 1 Jas. L, 
c. 12, obviously out of compliment to the 
royal demonologist, would naturally have 
turned the dramatist’s attention to witches 
in general, and to Scotch witches in particu- 
lar. It is curious, by the by, to note in the 
history of this matter an example of the way 
in which laxity of legislation promotes the 
growth of crime. Henry VIII. legislated 
more or less languidly against witchcraft, 
and his statute on this subject was repealed 
by Edward VI. The consequence was that 


shortly after the accession of Elizabeth it 
became necessary to pass a new act reciting 
the repeal of the statute of Henry VIII. and 
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the subsequent increase of witchcraft, and 
proceeding to make it felony without benefit 
of clergy ; (1) to use, practise, or exercise any 
invocations or conjurations of evil or wicked 
spirits to any intent whatever ; or (2) to use, 
practise, or exercise any witchcraft, enchant- 
ment, charm, or sorcery, whereby any person 
happened to be killed or destroyed. You 
were also made liable to a year’s imprison- 
ment and six hours’ pillory, and on a second 
offence to punishment as a felon for injur- 
ing the person or property of any one by 
witchcraft. I apprehend that the weird 
sisters could have been indicted if the 
caldron scene had taken place in England, 
under sub-section (1), though possibly a pro- 
secution might have failed for lack of 
evidence that the “armed head,” the 
“bloody child,” or the “crowned child with 
a tree in his hand,” was an “evil or wicked 
spirit.” But under the later Act, that of 
James I., a conviction could certainly have 
been obtained. For by that Act it is made 
felony, without benefit of clergy, to take the 
“skin, bone, or any part of a dead person 
to be employed or used in any manner of 
witchcraft, sorcery, charm, or enchant- 
ment :” and evidence could of course have 
been produced to show that the witches 
were at the beginning of the Fourth Act of 
Macbeth in possession of a “Turk’s nose,” 
of “the lips of a Tartar,” and of “a baby’s 
finger.” The Scotch law moreover was much 
more severe in this matter, and punished 
every kind of witchcraft—even its benefi- 
cent variety—as a capital crime. Thus, for 
instance, one Thomas Graves, for sundry 
acts of miraculous healing, such as curing a 
certain woman of “ane grit and panefull 
sickness by drawing her nine times back- 
ward and forward by the leg,” was sentenced 
to be “taen to the Castell Hill at Edin- 
burgh, and thair to be wirreit (strangled) 
at ane stake quhill he be dead, and his body 
thaireafter to be burnt to ashes.” And 
wirreit—or worried, no doubt the same 
word—I suppose he was accordingly. <A 
Scotch court would not have inquired into 
the purpose of the Incantation in the Cave. 
The fact of its taking place would have 
sufficed for a conviction. And before quit- 
ting the subject of the “hell-broth,’ I 
should like to call Mr. Ignatius Donnelly’s 
attention to a singular confirmation of his 
theory that “‘ Bacon wrote Shakspeare.” In 
the 975th Section of the Natural History, 
Bacon notices the “reported” ingredients 
of the ointment that witches use, and men- 
tions among them not only the “fat of 
children ’—where of course we have the 


“ birth-strangled babe,” but actually also 
“hemlock,” that root which the Third 
Witch confessed to having “ digged i’ the 
dark.” What are all the ingenuities of the 
cryptogram compared with the overwhelm- 
ing demonstration of the identity of the 
author of the \Vatural History with the 
author of Macbeth ? 


Lawyers dispute as to when the last trial 
and conviction for witchcraft took place in 
England ; and many of the profession, having 
so little respect for the memory of Sir 
Matthew Hale as to be ashamed of these 
sentences, have endeavoured to make out 
that the last case occurred in the seventeenth 
century, in the reign of Charles the Second. 
Hutchinson, of the Historical Essay on Witch- 
craft, writing in 1718, declares that there 
had been no execution of a witch for thirty- 
six years. It is certain however that Jane 
Wenham was sentenced to death for witch- 
craft at Hertford in 1712, and Dr. Parr 
declares that four years after at Huntingdon 
Mr. Justice Powel, the same judge who had 
tried Jane Wenham, passed the capital 
sentence on Mary Hickes and her daughter 
Elizabeth (a child of eleven years old) who 
were actually executed (Wenham got off 
upon a point of law) on the 17th of July, 
1716. The same writer asserts that “two 
unhappy wretches were hung at North- 
ampton, in March 1705, and in July, 1712, 
five other witches suffered the same fate at 
the same place.” Doubts have been thrown 
on Dr. Parr’s assertion, and on the source— 
certainly much later in date than Hutchin- 
son’s essay—from which he derived it; and 
perhaps there we must abandon the imagin- 
ative contemplation of so piquant a contrast 
between enlightenment and. barbarism as 
would be presented by the spectacle of witches 
being hanged while Spectators and Tatlers 
were being written, while Swift was pamph- 
leteering on the conduct of the Allies, and 
Pope poetizing the rape of Belinda’s lock. 
Anyhow, the act of James I. continued 
in force for another twenty years. It was 
not repealed till 1736, when at last it oc- 
curred to the Legislature that the real mis- 
chief of the offence of witchcraft was to be 
found in the manner of the witch’s dealing 
not with the devil but with the public. In 
repealing the ancient statute, therefore, 
punishment was very wisely provided for 
“persons pretending to exercise, or use any 
kind of witchcraft, sorcery, enchantment, or 
conjuration,” or to discover stolen or lost 
property “by any occult or crafty science.” 
The former of these provisions would be 
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operative against professors of cheiromancy 
and cartomancy (though not, it is submitted, 
of astrology), while the latter seems to be 
aimed specially at the use of the “divining 
rod,” which I believe is still employed in the 
mining districts of Cornwall for discovering 
the whereabouts of unexplored mineral 
treasures, and the use of which, within quite 
recent times, in Somersetshire for the facili- 
tation of well-sinking is discussed with due 
gravity, it may be remembered, by a famous 
English essayist. Sorcery however of all 
kinds is nowadays at the lowest point of its 
fortunes. Persecution has thinned off its 
female professors to a melancholy extent, 
and the number of “ wise women” who were 
once wont to descend the area-steps of private 
houses with a dirty pack of cards, and re- 
ascend them with the half-crown cheerfully 
paid by Mary Ann for authentic information 
as to the complexion, condition, and prospects 
of her future husband, has sadly diminished 
of late years. A month’s imprisonment on 
conviction as what is called—in the offen- 
sively metaphorical style of the lawyer—a 
“rogue and vagabond” is found to have an 
extraordinary effect in arresting the flow of 
supernatural inspiration. It may be doubted 
whether even the crystal globe of Dr. Dee 
himself would in these days continue to ex- 
hibit the same prophetic visions to his clients 
if its magician owner had just “ done time” 
under the oppressive sentence of a Manchester 
stipendiary magistrate. 


There are people, hailing, I need hardly 
say, from this side of the Irish Channel, 
who have expressed a doubt whether the 
Irish bull has any real place among intel- 
lectual Fauna of these islands, and is not, 
as a matter of fact, as non-existent as that 
earlier product of the same soil—the Irish 
elk. They do not of course deny that cer- 
tain examples of verbal contradiction, or of 
incongruity between words and things, have 
obtained currency as “ bulls,” but they de- 
cline to believe that any of them were really 
uttered in good faith, and they prefer to 
regard them simply as the products of a de- 
liberately perverted kind of Irish humour. 
The Hibernian witnesses examined before 
the Parnell Commission ought however to 
have disabused people of this error. More 


than one of these sons of the soil has de- 
delivered himself with complete gravity, and 
indeed with a solemnity which quite nega- 
tived the notion of any intentional aiming 
at the absurd—of a perfectly-formed, and 
often a very fine and robust specimen of the 
There can no longer be any doubt 


animal. 
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that there is something in the constitution 
of the Irish mind which predisposes it to per- 
ceive a congruity between words and things 
where no such congruity exists in fact, and 
to lose sight of the incompatibility of two 
conceptions which no man of any other race 
would even for a moment think of as recon- 
cilable. Why this peculiarity should form 
one of the special intellectual qualities of 
the Irish, and be absent from, or not found 
to anything like the same extent in other 
peoples, is a curious problem. Its most 
plausible explanation however is not other- 
wise than flattering to the bull-making race. 
There can be little doubt, that is to say, that 
the bull is only possible to a very quickly- 
working intelligence, and to a power of ex- 
pression which responds with exceptional 
rapidity to the thought. No man whose 
ideas are slow of formation in the mind or 
of formation by the lips is capable of com- 
mitting a bull: for the simple reason that 
the relation of his ideas to each other or to 
the world of external fact, have time to get 
themselves accurately reviewed before any 
of those ideas are translated into words. It 
is necessary too to distinguish : for there are 
obviously bulls and bulls. One, and perhaps 
the most fascinating because the most 
natural of all descriptions, is the bull which 
is born, so to speak, of rhetorical emotion— 
the bull which betrays the speaker, like 
Europa, by the attractions of strength or 
grace. Mr. Keene’s Irishman, who, in 
indignant contradiction of his English 
friend’s assertion that Irish absentee land- 
lords were less common than formerly, ex- 
claims, “Ye’re wrong, me boy. Me 
counthry swar-r-ms with them,” made the 
ideal bull of the class to which I refer. The 
seduction of the phrase which he used was 
so great—it is so favourite a rhetorical com- 
monplace for the description of a multitude 
of objects that even an Englishman can here 
sympathize with the bull-maker, and can 
feel that he too, in a moment of unusual 
vivacity, might have made the bull himself. 
But there is another, though not perhaps so 
common a variety of these mental stumbles, 
which has nothing to do with the form of 
expression, and which arises from sheer 
failure, of course only temporary, to recog- 
nize the repugnancy of two mutually repug- 
nant ideas. The best, though possibly not 
the best authenticated example of it, is 
one in which the misleading influences of 
language are entirely eliminated, inasmuch 
as the bull was committed by the mere act 
of speaking, and not by what was said. I 
refer to the well-known anecdote of the man 




















who, observing himself overlooked in the act 
of writing to a friend by the prying eyes of a 
neighbour in the parlour of an inn, abruptly 
closed his epistle with the words, “I would 
write you more but that an impertinent 
Irishman is reading every word of this letter 
over my shoulder.” Of course the story 
goes on to relate that the words were no 
sooner put on the paper than the Irishman 
broke out into a wrathful denial of the 
charge. It is a story which distinctly 
“ lacks confirmation :” but I should hesitate 
to pronounce it impossible, and though the 
most flagrant, it is not the only instance of 
a bull-in-action. Taken together with its 
avowed reason, the act of the Irish overseer 
of navvies who so nearly blew up Sir Walter 
Scott’s carriage on the road “near Lord 
Claremont’s seat,’’ was a bull-in-action of the 
most distinct kind. “A number of cars,” 
writes Sir Walter in his diary, “ were drawn 
up together at a particular point where we 
also halted, as we understood they were 
blowing up a rock, and the shot was ex- 
pected presently to go off. After waiting 
two minutes or so, a fellow called out some- 
thing, and our carriage, as a planet, and the 
cars as satellites, started all forward at once, 
the Irishmen whooping and the horses 
galloping. Unable to learn the meaning of 
this, I was only left to suppose that they 
had delayed firing the intended shot till we 
should pass, and that we were passing 
quickly to make the delay as short as possi- 
ble. No such thing. By dint of making 
great haste, we got within ten yards of the 
rock just when the blast took place, throw- 
ing dusi and gravel on our carriage, and had 
our postillion brought us a little nearer (it 
was not for want of hallooing and flogging 
that he did not) we should have had a still 
more serious share in the explosion. The 
explanation I received from the drivers was 
that they had been told by the overseer that 
as the mine had been so long in going off, he 
dared say we should have time to pass it—so 
we just waited long enough to make the 
danger imminent.” And Scott winds up 
the anecdote by recording this other truly 
delightful touch of the national character : 
“T have only to add that two or three 
people got up behind the carriage just for 
nothing but to see how our honours got 


past.” 


“ Forty and seven years it is since William 
Wordsworth first appeared as an author. 
Twenty of these years he was the scoff of 
the world and his poetry a byword of scorn. 
Since then, and more than once, senates 
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have rung with acclamation to the echo of 
his name. Now at this moment, while we 
are talking about him, he has entered upon 
his seventy-sixth year. For himself, accord- 
ing to the course of Nature, he cannot be 
far from setting, but his poetry is now only 
clearing the clouds that gathered about its 
rising. Meditative poetry is perhaps that 
province of literature which will ultimately 
maintain most power among the goanerations 
which are coming; but in this department 
at least there is little competition to be 
apprehended by Wordsworth from anything 
that has appeared since the death of Shake- 
speare.” So wrote De Quincey in 1845. 
The forty-seven years of which he spoke 
have now increased to ninety, and his pre- 
diction has, I think, been confirmed alike on 
its positive and on its negative side. Words- 
worth’s acceptance by his countrymen has 
been slow but it has been certain, and his 
place among the few modern poets whose 
verse outlasts the lapse of a century from 
the date of its appearance becomes every 
year more and more assured. No one com- 
petent to judge has ever questioned the 
depth of the impression which, apart from 
all question of popularity, has been made by 
Wordsworth on English letters. To mention 
but one of the results alone, the student of 
English literature and lover of what is best 
therein, is little likely to forget that one of the 
most perfect poetic artists of our time derived 
more of his inspiration from Wordsworth 
than from any other English poet. And the 
direct and readily traceable influence which 
he has exercised on men like Mr. Matthew 
Arnold is as nothing compared with the 
‘secret ministry” of the svirit in moulding 
the poetic expression and directing the poetic 
impulses of the age which immediately 
succeeded his own. No doubt it is true that 
he has done this to some extent in spite of 
himself. His theory of poetry, or at any 
rate of the diction proper to the poet, was 
an impossible one. Coleridge riddled it 
through and through in the Biographia 
Literaria, and De Quincey gave it respectful 
but quite final sepulture in the essay from 
which I have quoted above. It is undeniable 
that if Wordsworth’s practice had not con- 
tinually contravened his theory, he would 
never have fertilized the soil of English 
poetry, and animated its cultivators as he 
has done from his own day to ours. The 
new world of Nature which he opened to 
his countrymen could never have been 
replaced by any of them if, instead of follow- 
ing his footsteps they had contented them- 
selves with studying his written itinerary. 
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Even as a visible guide, indeed, it is possible 
to give him too exclusive a credit. It is 
unjust to the memory of Cowper to speak of 
Wordsworth in the too common fashion, as 
if no one had risen up before him to protest 
by example, if not by precept, against the 
pseudo-poetic principles which Taste had 
formulated for itself through a “false follow- 
ing” of Pope, and under which poetry had 
become what good Mr. Hayley (little sus- 
pecting the reason) had called a “ declining 
art,” though he condescendingly pronounced 
it still worthy to be employed on such themes 
as the “Triumphs of Temper.” All the 
better part of Cowper's verse is as truly a 
“return to Nature” as Wordsworth’s, even 
if the elder poet returned to her in a less 
spiritual mood. Yet this pioneer of poetic 
reform has never had his dues of posterity. 
A few passages from his works have won 
their way to the honour of quotation, but I 
wonder how many people seriously read 
the bard of Olney now. Perhaps not so 
many read Wordsworth, or, for that matter, 
any other “standard” poet as his admirers 
think ; but still there is no reason to doubt 
that their number is increasing in Words- 
worth’s case ; and the reissue of his works, 
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no longer in the apologetiv shape of “ Selec- 
tions,” but in a complete form and with a 
preface by an eminent man of letters, is an 
encouraging sign. No true Wordsworthian, 
we hold, and Mr. Morley evidently takes the 
same view, is entitled to lay claim to the 
courage of his opinions, unless he is prepared 
to testify on behalf of Wordsworth by 
boldly reprinting and contentedly accepting 
—I do not go so far as to say approving and 
enjoying—the interminable tracts of com- 
monplace through which the poet leads 
his Wanderer for scores of lines “ on end.” 
And not only must he be able to stand the 
poet’s commonplace, he must face unshrink- 
ingly his too frequent banality and bathos. 
If necessary he must reverse the mental 
operation which Charles Lamb performed, 
when to prevent himself from being too 
painfully impressed by the sublimity of 
mountain scenery he had to think of the 
ham-and-beef shop in Vinegar Yard. The 
reader of Wordsworth who comes suddenly 
upon (for instance) “Spade! with which 
Wilkinson has tilled the ground,” must 
immediately divert his mind to “Our birth 
is but a sleep and a forgetting,” or “Thoughts 
that do often lie too deep for tears.” 
H. D. Tratt. 
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